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GAIETY AND GLOOM. 


Amonc the passengers on board a steamer which one 
morning left Dover for Calais, was a young English- 
man of somewhat fashionable appearance, who seemed 
to shun as far as possible all contact with his fellow-tra- 
vellers : wrapped up in mysterious silence, he proceeded, 


' on landing, by the first diligence which departed for 


Paris. All we have to say concerns this young gentle- 


} man, and we may as well tell his history at once. 


Frank Marlow was the son of a respectable London 
merchant, who had given him an education at Eton, 


| which fully qualified him in that very easy art—the art 


burgh. Also | 
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of spending. To do justice to Frank Marlow, he took 
very kindly to this piece of ingenuity. In little more 
than two years after the old gentleman’s death, he had 
got through his handsome patrimony ; a mere wreck 
was all that remained; and here he was, a self-exiled 
man, seeking for oblivion in the obscurities of Paris. 

Like most persons who have gone through a fortune, 
Frank was full of terrible notions about the rapacity of 
mankind. He had been cruelly used by his so-called 
friends. The world was all a mass of deceit. ‘ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,’ was his song, and a very ap- 
propriate song too, for all exhausted prodigals to sing. 
Frank, at eight-and-twenty, was a gloomy misanthrope, 
a hater of everybody ; though there was only one man 
on the wide earth whom he should have despised, and 
that was himself. 

Frank sought oblivion. He wanted to live no one 
knew where; and the more obscurely he could hide 
himself, he thought he should be the happier. Several 
lodgings were tried in Paris, but they proved too garish 
and cheerful. In one house he heard the sound of a 
fageolet, which was enough. Horrid, deceitful villains 
all bad people are merry! At length he fell upon a 
lodging quite to his fancy. It was on a fourth floor of 
atall old-fashioned building—so exceedingly tall and 
larrow, that it seemed as if it had been squeezed out of 
thape by the houses which leant upon it. This uncom- 
fortable-looking tenement was situated in a dull, narrow 
street, into which very little sun ever shone. It had 
the air of a great, long grave; just the kind of abode 
for people who take a fancy to be miserable. 

Satisfactory as the new lodging was in many respects, 
iday or two’s experience showed the morose -yoing 
Englishman that, if he wanted to be perfectly beyond 
the reach of gaiety, Paris was the worst place in the 
vorld to which he could have come. The landlady, 
Madame Bernard, was an exceedingly merry, sweet- 
tempered person. As the wife of an operative lock- 
mith, who did not enjoy good health, the mother of 
feveral children, the protector of a poor orphan niece, 
Adéle, and the mistress of a very limited accommoda- 
ion, she may be supposed to have had some tolerable 


—— 


reasons for being careworn; but not all these things, 
nor the gloomy, gravelike street in which she lived, 
could force a sigh from her bosom. She was always as 
bright as a streak of sunshine. While toiling in her 
little den of a kitchen, whose ‘only light was that of a 
sepulchral -looking lamp, the Frenchwoman was as 
blithe as any uncaged lark. 

It was perhaps because Frank did not see much of 
this gaiety that he did not feel seriously distressed 
about it. His interviews with madame were few and 
short. Her principal visit was to kindle his fire, and 
serve his coffee in the morning; and on such occasions 
she used to launch out a little in the way of gossip, be- 
lieving, kind soul, that monsieur had some secret grief 
which needed to be assuaged by conversation. Among 
other subjects on which she expatiated was that of 
neighbours—a fruitful one to landladies all the world 
over. In spite of himself, Frank found that Madame 
Bernard's gossip was worth listening to, for it gave a 
sort of insight into human nature. 

First on the good dame’s list came a mysterious 
couple, Monsieur and Madame Dezille, who seemed to 
live in a pinched kind of way. Madame was a tall, pale, 
melancholy-looking woman, who appeared to carry in 
her mind some ponderous secret, and was always em- 
broidering purses. Her husband was a comical-looking 
little man, who was never seen but in a long greatcoat, 
that fell down to his heels. The most incomprehensible 
thing about him, however, was his practice of remaining 
at home all day, and his going out at night, and never 
returning till past two in the morning, to the great 
wrath of the portress, who, out of pure spite, averred 
that he was a mouchard, or secret spy of the police. 
She even once called him so to his face; but Monsieur 
Dezille, far from making any contradictory reply cal- 
culated to enlighten her on the subject, listened to her 
with provoking complacency, and quietly bidding her 
good-morning, walked up stairs. : 

‘The great secret at length came out. It was dis- 
covered, to the satisfaction of the portress and her 
lodgers, that Monsieur Dezille repaired every evening 
to a public ball behind the Palais Royal, where his office 
consisted in taking care of the canes and umbrellas be- 
longing to the dancers, for which dignified occupation 
he received the munificent salary of sixty francs (about 
L.2, 8s.) a-month, as long as the ball was open—that is 
to say, during the winter season only. How he and his 
wife lived throughout the remainder of the year, was 
more than any one could tell. From the moment that 
these circumstances were known to them, the portress 
and lodgers ceased to interest themselves any further 
in the fate of the humble pair; but Marlow observed— 
and the trait impressed him with a favourable opinion 
of her character—that whereas Madame Bernard had 


formerly looked with a suspicious eye on her neigh- 
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bours, she now no sooner knew them to be honest, 
though than she immediately gave thent tokens of 
her by mamerous lite attentions she had for 


becanse they instinc- 


though evidently superior, in education at ae 4 
the locksmith and his wife, they freely conversed with 
me Pome they at last came to be on very amicable 

terms together. And then, but not till then, did Ma- 
dame Dezille confide to her simple, good-natured friend 
the secret which weighed on her soul. ‘ Monsieur 
Dezille ’—she scorned the term of husband— was 
not merely what he seemed to be: he was more—he 
was a poet and an author. Madame Bernard heard 
with silent awe. ‘Like that of other great men, his 
life had been a perfect romance. He was the godson of 
a reigning potentate—a German one,’ added Madame 
Dezille with strong emphasis, ‘ whose valet his father 
had been for many years whilst he was exiled in France 
by his rebellious subjects.’ 

Then followed a thrilling narrative of persecutions, 
imprisonments in deep dungeons, and hairbreadth 
escapes over high castle walls, all of which had been 
endured and effected by Monsieur Dezille in foreign 
lands, through the enmity of his unnatural godfather, 
whom he had ag ry offended ; until, after innumer- 
able difficulties, he ied in reaching his native 
country, where, like another Othello, he won his Des- 
demona by the history of the sufferings his youth had 
undergone. All this Madame Bernard, good, simple 
soul, heard with reverent belief. Indeed it is very pro- 
bable that it was almost all true; and far from dimi- 
oo "y abridging the narrative, which she the very 

ted to Marlow, she rather increased its 
alk by a few additional embellishments of her own, 
which she very innocently and unconsciously bestowed 
on Monsieur Dezille’s adventures. 

The occupier of the third apartment on the landing 
was a morose, surly old bachelor, named Ricord, whom 
everybody disliked—even the kind Madame Bernard, if 
indeed she ever disliked anybody—and who played on 
an old fiddle, as cross and croaking as himself. It was 
some time before Marlow discovered this circumstance ; 
and even when it became known to him, he was recon- 
ciled to it by the character of the musician, which, as 
described by Madame Bernard, who had learned it from 
the portress, was anything but cheerful or lively. 

Several months passed away, during which Marlow, 
whose only amusement was listening to Madame Ber- 
nard’s morning conversation, felt very dull, yet never- 
theless persisted in his misanthropic mode of existence. 
One cold winter’s day, when he was as usual poring 
over the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ and occasionally listening 
to his landlady, he gradually drew away his attention 
from the newspaper to bestow it on Madame Bernard. 
She was talking of Monsieur and Madame Dezille with 
more than customary animation. 

* Yes, sir,’ she continued, for she had been speaking 
for some time, ‘I met Madame Dezille on the stairs 
last night, and she told me everything about it. Mon- 
sieur Dezille has just finished a superbe comedy, all 
about kings and queens. Monsieur,’ addressing Mar- 
low, ‘ has heard, I suppose, that his father was valet to 
a German sovereign, so that he of course knows every- 
thing about these great people ; and his godfather, with 
all the princes and princesses, are to be in it; and when 
it is acted, it will create little less than a revolution in 
Germany ; for Madame Dezille says, that when he read 
it to her, it made her hair stand all on end, it was so 
awful. But what shows, moreover, that it is certainly 
a good comedy, is, that Monsieur Dezille, after treating 
all his friends and comrades of the ball-room where he 
goes in the evening, read it to them, and could —_ 
go on with it for their applause. Indeed they all 


and so delighted 
aaa so heartily did they drink his health, 
that M: Dezille, poor woman, sighed and turned 
up her eyes whilst she was telling me about it. S| 
spoke to Bernard this ery: and we agreed to ask 
Monsieur and Madame Dezille to come and spend the 
evening with us, and be merry. We shall have som 
cider, with roasted chestnuts and pancakes, and Mon. 
sieur Dezille has promised to read his comedy. Per. 
haps,’ continued Madame Bernard with an insinuating 
smile, ‘ monsieur would like to hear the comedy? I am 
sure we should be very happy——’_ But here the gloom 
that suddenly gathered over Marlow’s features as she 
spoke, warned her that this was dangerous ground, so, 
correcting herself, she hastily added, ‘ But I suppoe 
monsieur does not much care about such things?’ 

It was not, however, at her presumption that Marlow 
felt incensed; he had too much good sense to tuke in 
ill part an offer he knew to be kindly meant ; but his 
misanthropical notions were terribly shocked to per- 
ceive that his landlady and her husband—a locksmith 
too—were going to indulge themselves in a party, one 
of those dangerous and pernicious amusements which 
had ruined him, ‘and will ruin many more,’ he 
bitterly thought, ‘ whilst the love of luxury and osten- 
tation are to be found upon earth. Ay,’ he continued 
in a thoughtful mood, ‘I see it all even now: thes 
people are as credulous and simple as their neighbours 
are knowing and selfish; they will allow themselves to 
be duped and flattered; the parties will be renewed, 
always of course at their expense, until they have no 
thing more to bestow. They will then be laughed # 
for their pains; the husband, disgusted with his com 
fortless home and his wife’s ill temper, will become 
drunkard; and as for the poor children, beggary and 
starvation await them.’ 

‘Will monsieur be at home this evening?’ inquited 
the cheerful voice of Madame Bernard. 

‘No; I am going out for the day,’ abruptly replied 
Marlow. 

* Must I keep monsieur’s fire in?’ she continued with 
unalterable good-humour. 

This time Marlow answered in a milder tone, that 
she need not take the trouble, as he would not come 
home till late in the evening. 

The day was fine and frosty, so our hero immediately 
sallied out, fully determined not to return until Mon- 
sieur and Madame Dezille and the comedy were all 
fairly despatched. He took a long walk; but as, after 
all, the day was not yet half spent, he resolved to call 
_— the only acquaintance he had formed in Paris 

is friend lived far away; Marlow did not reach his 
dwelling till dusk, and, as ill luck would have it, did 
not find him within. In a rather sulky mood, he now 
resolved to go home; but, as though to increase his ill- 
humour, there came on a thaw, accompanied with 4 
drizzling rain, which promised to last for the whole 
evening. He was unprovided with an umbrella, and 
could not find a single cab or omnibus until he was 
within five stand walk of the street in which he 
resided. It was nine o’clock when he reached his 
quatriéme étage, thoroughly tired, drenched to the skin, 
and, above all, highly irritated against his landlady, to 
whose unlucky party he ascribed his mishap. 

As he usually left his key in Madame Bernard's keep- 
ing, he was now obliged to knock at her door in order 
to procure it from her. No sooner had he reached the 
landing, than*the sounds of several voices within, 
mingling with occasional bursts of laughter and ap 
plause, greeted his ear. As his summons had evidently 
not been heard or heeded, Marlow, without further 
ceremony, entered the kitchen, and called out for Ma 
dame Bernard ; but the good dame, who was busy frying 
pancakes over the stove—which was so contrived that 
any such simple cookery could easily be effected through 

'y did not hear him, for she made 
reply. Marlow impatiently advanced, but paused 
when he reached the glass-door ; for he felt unwilling 
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to enter the dining-room, where all the party were as- 
| sembled; and, notwithstanding his ill-humour, he was 
| not quite averse to obtain a cursory view of Madame 
Bernard’s guests. Owing to her accurate description, 
he soon recognised every one of them. 
With the exception of Madame Bernard and 


herself, 
| of her niece and the children, who were busy roasting 


chestnuts, they were all seated round the table, on 
| which stood an old-fashioned lamp, which shed its light 
| ground, and enabled Marlow to take a full view of their 
| countenances. In the most comfortable and easy-chair, 
| pear the warm stove, sat his old crabbed neighbour of 
the fiddle, whom he had met once or twice on the stair- 
case. He could at first scarcely believe his eyes, and 
thought it must be some error of his; but a strangely- 
fashioned and antiquated-looking instrument, which lay 
on the table, fully confirmed the fact. Madame Dezille, 
who sat next to him, was as usual embroidering a 
purse; whilst her husband, the man of the comedy, 
with bent brow and fierce aspect, read something from 
a manuscript before him; and to enforce or illustrate 
his meaning, occasionally struck his clenched fist on 
the table, making the wine-glasses and the old fiddle 
itself ring again. The locksmith, good man, listened 
with mach gravity and awe; and when he succeeded in 
catching Monsieur Dezille’s eye, and saw that it was 
the proper time for him to do so, applauded with all his 
might. Marlow listened in the hopes of catching some- 
thing; but what between the hissing of Madame Ber- 
nard's pan, and his imperfect knowledge of French, he 
could only distinguish the words of ‘ traitor’—‘ per- 
fidious monarch, tremble and fear, &c. very frequently 
repeated. Growing somewhat impatient, Marlow was 
on the point of entering the room, at the imminent risk 
of destroying the effect of the best passage in Monsieur 
Dezille’s play, when the latter, who was closely eyeing 
Madame Bernard’s motions, hastened to wind up the 
critical scene with a kind of fierce flourish, threw his 
manuscript on the table, and in the excitement of the 
moment, recklessly swallowed down a burning cake 
just hot from the pan. His kind hostess gazed upon 
him with alarm; but Monsieur Dezille was perfectly 
cool and composed: it seemed, as Madame Bernard 
afterwards observed, as though nothing could have an 
effect upon him. 

Thinking the moment favourable, Marlow now opened 
the door, and thrusting his head into the room, sharply 
asked Madame Bernard for his key. In a moment the 

woman was by his side, pouring forth excuses for 

ing given monsieur the trouble of coming so far; 
but then she did not think monsieur meant to come 
home so early. She protested, however, that his fire 
would be ready in a few minutes, and was leaving the 
toom to prepare it for him, when, on discovering that 
he was, as she expressed it, ‘wet to the bone,’ she 
testified great concern, and earnestly intreated him to 
cme in and dry himself near the stove. Marlow stiffly 
thanked her, and refused ; but wearied at length with 
her importunities, and somewhat tempted, too, by the 
warm atmosphere of the room, he consented to enter, 
concluding that he should only stay a few minutes after 
all, and took a seat near the stove, upon which Adéle was 
now warming some wine for him, this being, in Madame 


tore disagreeable to a stranger than to excite too much 
observation. Thus on this oecasion, with whatever real 
titiosity they might have been disposed to eye ‘the 
proud Englishman, who spoke to nobody,’ Madame 
Bernard’s guests showed no token of it; and politely 
making room for Marlow, took as little notice of him 
% possible. 

verything went on as though he had not been 
there. Two bottles of cider were brought out, and un- 
worked in great ceremony by the locksmith, whose 
health and that of Madame Bernard was drunk by 
@very one present; a compliment which was duly ac- 


knowledged and returned. The cider (it cost ten sous, 
or fivepenee a-bottle) was pronounced delicious. Mar- 
low was amongst the first invited to test its merits, but 
as he refused in a very peremptory and morose tone, 
Monsieur Bernard had tact enough not to use any 
pressing. The hot roasted chestnuts were next pro- 
duced in a large earthen dish, and every one imme- 
diately began peeling and eating them with great relish. 
This is a very favourite amusement in France, both 
with children and grown-up people amongst the poorer 
classes, who particularly enjoy it by the fireside on cold 
winter evenings. Its greatest merit is, that it does not 
interfere with conversation ; and so Marlow soon found, 
for the table having been removed, every one drew 
round the stove, and became very chatty. 

Monsieur Dezille was evidently the wit of the party: 
he could not open his mouth to swallow a chestnut, or 
utter a bon-mot, but the locksmith was ready to laugh 
and be amused, whilst Madame Dezille admiringly 
turned up her eyes. Even old Monsieur Ricord’s grim 
features occasionally relaxed into an approving smile ; 
as to the niece and children, they were in perfect 
ecstacies, laughing and clapping their hands with glee 
at everything they saw or heard. But as he witnessed 
the mirth and enjoyment of those around him, Marlow’s 
gloom and ill-humour increased : he sat apart, scowling 
on the company, or smiling with undisguised contempt 
at Monsieur Dezille’s most brilliant witticisms, and often 
impatiently glancing towards the door, as though wish- 
ing for Madame Bernard’s reappearance. All advances 
to conversation he scornfully repelled. 

Once or twice, however, Monsieur Dezille, who longed 
to enter into a literary controversy with him, adroitly 
made a few preliminary remarks on the weather, having 
heard that this was a favourite subject with all English- 
men ; and thence suddenly plunged deep into epic poetry 
and the art of ballad-making, the latter of which he 
placed far above the former, as being much more inte- 
resting, and certainly more difficult. ‘ And this,’ as his 
wife observed, ‘ Monsieur Dezille ought to know, being 
in the habit of writing charming ballads himself.” She 
did not say whether he also wrote epics. 

But to all this Marlow turned a deaf ear: he was 
not to be pleased or soothed; and when he did conde- 
scend to reply, it was to make a sharp attack on all 
authors and poets in general, in the abuse of whom he 
was materially assisted by the sour old man with the 
fiddle, who spoke for the first time since his entrance; 
and though avoiding the mild deprecatory glance of 
Madame Dezille, was twice as fierce and pungent as | 
himself, ali his natural crabbedness having seeming] 
returned. Monsieur Dezille heard them both with m 
philosophical composure, smiled once or twice upon them, 
and as he made no reply, soon silenced them on that 
subject at least; for Monsieur Ricord, who, when once 

was not easily quieted, finding no more to say 
on poets and poetry, launched out into the ises of 
his fiddle, the only earthly object for which, it was 
asserted, he felt any love or sympathy. 

Now this very fiddle had long been a source of annoy- 
ance to our hero; its dismal squeaking sounds had more 
than once wakened him out of his sweetest morning 
slumbers ; and then its owner had a knack of harping 
upon one peculiar string, which so jarred with Mar- 
low’s delicate nerves, that he was not at all sorry to 
find an opportunity of retaliating. Besides, why did 
the Bernards invite this disagreeable old man to their 
party? Monsieur Dezille and his comedy were already 
bad enough. So, without further fear or mercy, he 
began abusing the unfortunate fiddle; and, spite of the 
groans and indignant remonstrances of its owner, clearly 
showed it to be ill-made, old, crazy, and out of tune. 

It was in vain that the gentle Madame Bernard, who 
was now in the room distributing the pancakes, cast a 
beseeching glance towards him, as though to beg for his 
silence, and even once or twice hinted that his wine was 
warm and his fire lit. He eyed her sternly; and as his 
bile was fairly roused, he suddenly turned upon her, and 
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in a style which the bitterness of his feelings rendered 
almost eloquent, began a pointed attack on the extra- 
vagance of those persons who endeavour to rise above 
their station in life by imitating the follies of their 
superiors. As this was a subject which always inspired 
Marlow with ready and forcible arguments, his words 
soon produced a visible effect upon his listeners. Gra- 
dually a cloud came over the honest and merry visage 
of the locksmith; even Madame Bernard looked some- 
what doubtful, as though she did not feel quite certain 
of being in the right; and the children instinctively 
drew away from the Monsieur Anglais, whom the old 
bachelor still eyed with indignant feelings. Monsieur 
Dezille alone preserved an unalterable serenity ; and 
whilst the others allowed their cider to stand still, and 
the pancakes to grow cold, he enjoyed both with un- 
abated gusto. 

When Marlow at length came to a pause in his dis- 
course, Madame Bernard observed—‘ I am afraid mon- 
sieur’s fire will be out now; but if monsieur will stay 
here till I light it again—— 

* No, thank you,’ interrupted Marlow, who, as he felt 
conscious of having damped, if not destroyed, the en- 
joyments of all present, experienced certain twinges of 
conscience ; ‘I shall go to bed directly ;’ and taking the 
light which his hostess offered him, without, however, 
her usual cordiality, he retired to his apartment, en- 
deavouring to persuade himself that he had no reason 
to repent of what he had done, since he had merely 
given the Bernards a bitter, though salutary lesson. 

When he reached his room, he found that, according 
to Madame Bernard’s prognostication, his fire was quite 
out—worse still, he had forgotten, in his excitement, to 
take the hot-sugared wine prepared for him by his 
kind landlady; his clothes were not half dry; he was 
cold, and felt in a miserable plight. Somehow or other 
his remorse began to revive: his certainty of having 
acted rightly was not now quite so strong; nay, he 
even fancied he might be in the wrong. 

‘After all,’ said he abstractedly, seating himself 
opposite the blank and dreary fireplace, ‘what great 
harm did those honest people commit in amusing 
themselves cheerfully and innocently? They were 
not idle; for, save the locksmith, and the little author, 
and the old bachelor, every one was occupied. The 
author’s wife was embroidering a purse ; Madame Ber- 
nard had been mending her husband’s socks; and I 
think that even the little girls were busy with their 
samplers. All this was very right. Then how much,’ 
continued Marlow, ‘may they have spent? Why, a 
franc or two! Surely that is not too much for a 
little of that honest cordial enjoyment which I so 
wantonly destroyed? Yes, I have deprived them of 
their innocent mirth: I see it all. Madame Bernard 
and her husband are bitterly reflecting on their folly, 
and cast cold looks on their guests, who begin to expe- 
rience the galling feeling that they have ceased to be 
welcome; the very children are sulky and sleepy, and 
every one is thoroughly miserable; and this,’ he ex- 
claimed aloud with great warmth—‘ this is my doing! 
Nay, it shall not be said that when I see an error, I do 
not know how to repair it. I will go in to them this 
minute, and cheer and comfort them, if, indeed, it be still 
in my power todo so.’ And so saying, he rose from his 
seat, and with a hasty stride proceeded towards the 
door; but when his hand was on the lock, he paused. 
* What excuse shall I give for going in again?’ said he 
to himself. ‘Pshaw! did I not leave my hot wine be- 
hind me, and is not my fire out?’ he added with a 
shiver ; and without further delay, he opened his door, 
and advanced towards that of the Bernards, from which 
he was only divided by the landing. He had not, how- 
ever, gone a step, before he paused with sudden sur- 
prise. Surely it was an error? But no; his ear did not 
deceive him: the merry sound of a fiddle was proceed- 
ing from the apartment within. It so chanced that, on 
coming out a few minutes before, Marlow had left the 
outer door of Madame Bernard’s kitchen half open, as 


he now perceived by the streak of light which lit up the 
landing. Impelled by strong curiosity, he approached 
the door, and without entering, peeped in. Owing to 
the glass door, he could partly discern what was going 
on in the second room. 

To his indignant astonishment, the individuals whom | 
he had left, according to his belief, in a state of des. 
ponding gloom and melancholy, were now evidently | 
in high glee, and enjoying themselves to the best of 
their power. The old bachelor, who seemed quite 
merry, was scraping away on his fiddle with indignant | 
vehemence, as though to clear it from Marlow’s calum. 
nious aspersions ; Monsieur Dezille was lustily singing 
one of his own songs to its accompaniment, whilst 
the locksmith merrily beat time on the table, and the 
children and the niece danced at the other end of the | 
room. The melancholy Madame Dezille herself looked 
happy for once: Madame Bernard only looked as she 
ever did look—the most cheerful and contented of hu 
man beings. To crown the whole, Marlow distinctly | 
recognised in the black mug which amicably stood be- 
tween the old bachelor and Monsieur Dezille, the iden. | 
tical one into which his hot-sugared wine had beep | 
poured. His interference was evidently quite unneces- | 
sary to restore a good feeling amongst all present. How. 
ever contradictory it may appear, Marlow was by no 
means delighted at this unexpected result, but retired 
to rest in high dudgeon with himself, his landlady, and 
the whole world. 

When he awoke the next morning, his natural good 
sense restored him to a better feeling. He perceived 
the folly and unreasonableness of his expectations. Why 
should others deprive themselves of innocent enjoy- 
ments to please or indulge his misanthropic whims? 
‘Surely,’ he added with a sigh, ‘this world is often sad 
enough for many of us; let a few at least find some 
pleasure in it.’ 

When Madame Bernard, therefore, came to light his 
fire, and prepare his breakfast, he received her quite 
cheerfully; and after making a few general remarks, 
candidly expressed his regret at having said anything 
on the preceding evening that might have damped the 
enjoyments of herself and her guests. 

With much simplicity and earnestness, Madame Ber- 
nard assured him he need not trouble himself on that 
account; that he had not at all destroyed their plea- 
sure; and indeed that they had never been merrier than 
after he was gone. 

Marlow was disconcerted for a moment, but he soon 
rallied ; and being determined to do his duty to the end, 
continued his discourse, and very clearly proved to his 
landlady that both she and her husband could not pos- 
sibly do a wiser thing than to enjoy themselves occa- 
sionally with their friends. 

Madame Bernard, who perhaps knew all this as well 
as he did, and maybe, too, a good deal better, heard 
him very patiently, and when he had done, merely ob- 
served—‘t Why, sir, as my husband has to work hard 
all the week, and is not very strong, it is only fair he 
should get a bit of amusement now and then.’ 

‘Very right, approvingly replied Marlow ; ‘ but might 
you not select your guests more judiciously ? Now, that 
Monsieur Dezille and his comedy seem to me rather 
absurd.’ 

‘ Well, sir, we are ignorant people, that do not under- 
stand much of these matters ; but Joseph says he likes 
to hear Monsieur Dezille talk, because, as he knows 
more than himself, he can always gather something 
useful from him. Then he and his wife are rather nice 
people, and, to tell you the truth, sir, rather poor, though 
too proud to own it. Yet as I knew that Madame De- 
zille had had no fire these last three days, cold as they 
have been, I asked her to come in to teach one of the 
girls how to embroider purses, which she, poor soul, 
very willingly did, and warmed herself at the same 
time. Then I said how glad Bernard would be to hear 
her husband’s comedy. So he came too; and as I 
thought he sometimes went without his supper, I made 
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| ‘how sorry I was when you abused that violin so ! 


| isnot so crabbed as he seems. 
| creature. I have looked into his room, and actually 
| seen him sobbing, as if his heart were like to break, over 
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afew pancakes, and Bernard got a bottle or two of cider. 


| It did not cost much after all—only two francs—and it 
| made us all glad and merry, and they never suspected 
| anything. 


ing. 
Though he had always thought his landlady a simple, 
good-natured sort of woman, Marlow had by no means 
been prepared for the delicacy of feeling this last trait 
betrayed. For a while he remained silent, but deter- 
mined to make another objection. He observed—‘ But 


| what motive could induce you to invite that cross old 


man and his abominable violin?’ - 
‘Ah, sir,’ reproachfully exclaimed Madame = 
e 
yalues it above anything else; and no wonder too, for 


| it belonged to his only brother, who died many years 


ago; and he often talks of that brother, and says, with 
tears in his eyes, how beautifully he played upon that 
very instrument: and indeed he seems to think it is 


| the only violin upon earth; but that is only because it 


was his brother’s. I can assure you, monsieur, that he 


He is a tender-hearted 


that poor violin. What an affectionate remembrance 
he must have of his brother!’ ‘ 

‘Well, if such is the case, I am really sorry to have 
ever said a word against it,’ replied Marlow rather 
moved ; ‘ but I thought this old gentleman was no fa- 
yourite of yours, and indeed he seems to be cross and 
surly enough.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Madame Bernard in a grave and 
somewhat penitent tone, ‘we should never judge by 
appearances, for he is not half so cross as I thought 
him, though I should never have known it but for 

ille; and this is one of the very things 
which, though I did not find it out till before yesterday, 
made me like her still more. Would you believe it, sir, 
both she and her husband have, for the whole winter, 
been attending on that old man, who is almost always 
laid up with the gout, and is no friend or relation of 
theirs? And they say that, with all his crossness, he 
is very kind, and wanted to do something for them out 
of pure gratitude; but seeing that he was almost as 
poor as themselves, they refused, and that was what 
made him so ill-tempered with Monsieur Dezille last 
night, though I believe they were friends again long 
before they parted. And you now see, sir, how it was 
we could not do less than invite him also.’ 

As Marlow had nothing to reply, and did not seem 
inclined for further conversation, Madame Bernard soon 
left him to his own reflections, little suspecting that it 
was her discourse which caused this deep fit of musing. 
‘Well,’ thought he when he was alone, ‘ how little I 
knew of all the genuine kindness, charity, and feeling 
which lay concealed under the homely aspect of those 
worthy people, whose innocent enjoyment I vainly en- 
deavoured to destroy. Now that I think better of it, 
Ino longer wonder at their cheerful, happy faces. But 
how pure and blessed,’ he added with a sigh, ‘is that 
dower of a contented spirit—the art of enjoyment— 
tince it can shed such genuine delight over what were 
otherwise insipid and flat, and invest an old fiddle, a 
bottle of cider, and a few chestnuts and pancakes, with 
more real pleasure than is to be found in those splendid 
entertainments where guests only bring with them the 
weariness and ennui of worldly minds!’ 

Frank Marlow was a cured man. We will not assert 
that it was exclusively Madame Bernard’s party, and 
the thoughts it awakened, which wrought a reformation 
inhis mind. He was already tired of inactivity, and a 
few letters from a friend in England had contributed to 
arouse him from his morbid lethargy. He saw that all 
along it had been himself, not the world, which was to 
blame—that the earth may become a scene of gloom or 
gaicty, misery or happiness, just as we use its bounties. 
In less than three weeks he announced to his landlady 
his intention of returning home. She heard him with 
tegret; and as he had in the meanwhile effected a re- 


conciliation with Monsieur Dezille, and the owner of 
the violin, everybody was truly sorry to part from him. 
Marlow himself felt some emotion when the hour came; 
but England, which was before him, and the hope of 
retrieving his fallen fortunes, soon banished the tran- 
sient feeling. 

He brought energy and perseverance to his new task, 
and in a few years was in as prosperous circumstances 
asever. All his former extravagance seemed to have 
vanished; he did not, however, fall into the contrary 
extreme, but always entertained his friends in a manner 
suitable ‘to his station in life: still they frequently 
heard him observe, that the most pleasant party he had 
ever seen had only cost one shilling and eightpence; 
‘though, to be sure,’ he added with a smile, ‘ what was 
wanting in good cheer, was amply made up by kind 
hearts, contented spirits, and the genuine art of enjoy- 
ment.’ 

Should the reader feel any wish to learn the fate of 
the Bernards and their neighbours, we can only inform 
him that they are still residing in the same house. 
Monsieur Dezille’s comedy has not yet been acted, but 
it continues, with old Monsieur Ricord’s violin, to form 
the delight of the whole landing. Upon the whole, they 
are much in the same’state as when Frank Marlow saw 
them ; neither richer nor poorer, but as merry and good- 
humoured as ever. 


CURIOSITIES OF OPPOSITION. 


ImpRovEMENTS in methods of travelling have one after 
the other had to encounter the severest opposition. 
The managers of the older kind of roads opposed the 
making of roads of a better kind; then roads perse- 
cuted canals, and canals persecuted railways. Wagons 
were opposed to stage-coaches, and stage-coaches were 
furious at the introduction of locomotives. Let us go 
back on a few of these curiosities of opposition. 

In 1580, according to the old chronicler Stow, the 
farmers and maltsters attempted to break down the 
banks of the river Lea, which had then been made 
navigable about Enfield, because their business of land- 
carriage would be injured by the greater cheapness 
of water-carriage. In 1662, when there were but six 
stage-coaches upon the road, a Mr John Crossell of the 
Charter House attempted to write them down—it has 
been said, at the suggestion of the country gentlemen, 
who feared that opportunities for quick travelling 
would have a bad effect on the domestic habits of their 
wives! In the year 1673, the opposition appeared 
anew in print: the writer of a pamphlet at that 
period demonstrated the ruin of the country unless the 
great numbers of coaches and caravans running on the 
roads, particularly in the neighbourhood of London, 
were put down. It was urged that rapidity of transit, 
by preventing travellers from stopping to eat on the 
road, would be fatal to innkeepers; and that, as less 
property would be wasted by the new method than by 
the old one, of packhorses, many mouths would come 
short of bread. Parliament was besieged with petitions 
to the same effect from all parts of the country. And 
coming down to the general extension of turnpike-roads 
into the provinces during the past century, we find the 
farmers in the counties near London petitioning against 
the improvement, as their own market would be spoiled 
if others from a greater distance were allowed to supply 
it with produce. When steamboats were first started to 
Margate, the coach proprietors along the road memo- 
rialised the legislature on the subject, showing that 
their trade would be ruined unless the vessels were 
immediately suppressed. It was found, however, that 
in proportion to the increase of visitors to Margate, 
the more coaches were wanted. The watermen of the 
Thames raised a formidable opposition to the new mode 
of travelling ; and it is interesting to look at what they 
wished to retain to the exclusion of the rapidity and 
certainty of steam. ‘It is scarcely half a century ago,’ 
says a writer, ‘since tilt-boats for the conveyance of 
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sailers, both the wonder and admiration of all who wit- 
nessed the improvement. They, however, were of the 
most inconvenient nature, as the passengers were fre- 
ayently not only called upon to embark in the middle 
of the night, in order to have the first of the flood, and 


at all, besides being huddled in a low inconvenient 
cabin, were frequently, after being six or eight hours on 
the water, compelled to land at Woolwich, Blackwall, 


riage of goods from London to the Yorkshire towns 
was L.13 per ton. The trade of the great manufactur- 
ing towns of the north was cramped not only by this 
expense, but by the delays attending it. 
turnpike road, there were but two canals for the enor- 
mous traffic between Liverpool and Manchester. These 
might, perhaps, have sufficed for some years longer; 
but the proprietors, confident in their monopoly, charged 
most exorbitant freights—L.2 per ton—and took no 
pains to insure the quick transit of merchandise. Goods 
shipped at New York often reached Liverpool in less 
time than was consumed in forwarding a cargo from 
Manchester by canal, a distance of fifty-five miles. 
Boats could not be found to carry the goods—about one 
thousand tons daily, producing a revenue of L.200,000 
annually. So great were the profits on one of the 
canals, that every alternate year the owners received 
k the amount of their original investment. They, 
however, never considered it necessary to take any 
active measures to remove the evils so loudly com- 
plained of, and, blind to their real interests, pocketed 
the dividends, and snapped their fingers at the public. 
A third canal was sometimes talked of, but the two 
already in existence monopolised, together with the 
trade, the whole available water of the district. Under 
these circumstances, several enterprising merchants in 
the two towns formed a project for a railway—a means 
of transit that had long been known in the coal dis- 
tricts on the Tyne. They first attempted to prevail on 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal agent to afford them 
increased accommodation and abatement of charges ; 
they did not so much object to canals, as to the want of 
facilities for transport. Finding the agent unyielding 
on these points, they proposed to him to become a 


* All, or none.’ 

The earliest mention we have of railways occurs in 
the life of Lord Keeper North, 1676. ‘The manner of 
the carriage is by laying rails of timber from the colliery 
to the river, exactly straight and parallel; and bulky 
carts are made with four rollers fitting those rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy, that one horse will 
draw down four or five chaldrons of coals, and is an im- 
mense benefit to the coal merchant.’ With the occasional 
substitution of iron for wood, the railway remained 
as above described, and confined to the coal fields, 
until about thirty years ago. In the years 1820-21, 
Thomas Gray, an individual now living in obscurity in 
Devonshire, petitioned parliament on the subject of a 
general system of railways for the whole kingdom. 
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locomotive engine drew the wagons at the rate of five 
miles an hour. Watt first hinted at the possibility of 
constructing such engines in 1769; and in 1787, the 
first model probably ever seen was exhibited by Syming. 
ton at Edinburgh. In 1802, after making experiments 
at Merthyr Tydvil, Messrs Trevithic and Vivian took 
out a patent for a locomotive engine for railways. The 
idea, however, of attaining any great speed, seems never 

to have been entertained, and was ridiculed by all prac. 
tical men. Some modifications of the machinery were 
soon after introduced by Blenkinsop and Blackett; and 
in July 1814, Stephenson’s first engine was tried on the 
Killingworth railway, near Newcastle. To this places 
deputation was sent from the Liverpool and Manchester 
Committee; and although the rails were much wom, 
and very imperfect, the visitors saw heavy-laden coal 


wagons drawn by an engine at the rate of four miles ay | 


hour. The moderate nature of their expectations sons 
f| be judged of by the fact, that five miles an hour was 
considered as great speed as it would be desirable to 
accomplish. After witnessing numerous experiments, 


the deputation returned to Liverpool, and the intended | 


railway was publicly advertised. A capital of L.400,00 
was to be raised in L.100 shares, no person to hold 
more than ten. So confident were the promoters of the 


the | scheme of its success, that the whole sum was sub- 3 


scribed in the course of a few hours. 

The expense of constructing the railway 
was estimated at L.12,000 per mile. Application for 
permission to commence the work was made to 
ment, but with slender hopes of success. The public 
announcement of the scheme at once excited a fierce 
war of opposition. ‘The canal owners commenced with 
the ery of ‘ vested rights,’ to which the prosperity of a 

community was to be sacrificed. ‘The formation 

of a railway, it was contended, would be destructive to 
all private property along the line, and depreciate the 
value of the adjacent land. The most exaggerated 
statements were circulated respecting the introduction 
of railways; coachmen, grooms, stable-boys, and por- 
ters, joined loudly in the general clamour. It was 
asserted in the evidence before the parliamentary com- 
mittee, that if railways became general, a million of 
horses would be thrown out of service, to the entire 
deterioration of the breed, and the abandonment of the 
8,100,000 acres of land required to grow oats for the 
animals. ‘Time has shown the fallacy of this assertion, 
for more horses than ever are required to carry on the 
increased traffic at branch lines and cross-roads. Ac- 
cording to Mr Porter, if the whole of the turnpike roads 
in the kingdom were converted into railways, the num- 
ber of horses unemployed would not be more than 
785°312. A comparison of the returns for 1823 with 
those of 1843-4 shows a decrease of 1°706 horses only! 
The projectors of the new railway set down but a very 
small item in their estimated returns for passenger 
and were in doubt whether to use locomotive 
or stationary engines to draw the trains. Passenger 
traffic, it was still considered, would be confined to the 
turnpike roads; and many attempts were made to con- 
struct engines to supersede the ordi mary stage-coaches 
on these roads. The same opposition was, however, 
manifested with regard to this experiment as to the 
railway. The committee of the House of Commons re- 
‘a determination on the part of the trustees to 
obstruct as much as possible the use of steam as a pro- 
pelling power.’ Having entire command of the roads, 
the trustees determined to put down the new machines 
by enormous tolls. On the Liverpool and Prescot road, 
the charge for a coach was four shillings, while Mr 
Gurney’s steam-carriage was charged L.2, 8s., and in 
some instances L.3, 8s., at every gate. ‘The roads were 
newly gravelled, or strewed with ae stones, besides 
other contrivances, for impeding the passage of the 
engines. The committee, however, decided ‘that the 
substitution of inanimate for animate power is one of 
the most importaat improvements in the means of in- 
ternal communication ever introduced ;’ but at the same 
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their opinion that ‘ one very formidable 
ill arise from the prejudices which always 


Liverpool Company was passed in 1826; the works 
were immediately commenced, but the opponents of the 
gheme relaxed nothing of their hostility, nor was the 

ic mind assured as to the success of the enterprise. 
When the Company decided on adopting locomotive 
engines, they were ridiculed in every quarter; great 
speed was declared to be not only impossible, but 
wsafe. Treatises were written to demonstrate the 
danger of travelling faster than nine or ten miles an 
hour, and to leave on record the authors’ want of sym- 
pathy with such ‘ crack-brained speculations ; and their 
hope that parliament would restrict the speed to the 
rate proposed, in all bills submitted to them for sanc- 
tion.” An alarm cry was raised as to the danger of 
high-pressure engines, which took so great a hold of 
the public mind, that to this day many ee se 
unwilling to trust themselves behind a ‘omotive. 
The Quarterly Review, at that time a much more in- 
fluential journal than at present, joined the hostile 
ranks. We cannot give a better specimen of the argu- 
ments by which it was attempted to write down one 
of the noblest elements of civilisation than by a quota- 
tion. 


‘As to those persons,’ says the reviewer, ‘ who spe- 
culate on making railways general throughout the king- 
dom, and superseding all the canals, all the wagons, 
mail and stage-coaches, postchaises, and, in short, 


| every other mode of conveyance by land and by water, 


we deem them and their visionary schemes unworthy of 
notice. The gross exaggerations of the powers of the 
locomotive steam-engine, or, to speak in plain English, 


| the steam-earriage, may delude for a time, but must 


end in the mortification of those concerned.* ‘The 
writer then quotes a paragraph from the report on the 

Woolwich railway, containing a fair estimate 
of business and profit, on which he comments thus :— 
‘We are not surprised that people, who probably never 


| saw a steam-engine or a railway, should put their names 


to such pure nonsense as this; but we hardly ex 


| that Mr Telford, the engineer, should have lent it the 


| ness, or the danger of being burned or drowned.” 
| with all these assurances, we should as soon expect the 


| sanction of his; nor to find a countryman of Mr Telford 


writing thus :—* We shall be carried at the rate of four 
hundred miles a-day, with all the ease we now enjoy 
in a steamboat, but without the annoyance of sea-sick- 
But 


people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off 
upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust them- 


| selves to the mercy of such a machine, going at such a 


rate... . We will back old Father Thames against the 


| Woolwich railway for any sum.’ 


How exceedingly absurd this now appears to us, and 
what a lesson does it convey to those whose doubts are 
always readier than their sympathy! But the progres- 
sive movement did not lack defenders. A writer of the 
day, after showing the inconclusiveness of the reason- 
ing, winds up by saying, ‘It is reasonable to conclude 
that the nervous man will, ere long, take his place in a 


| carriage drawn or impelled by a locomotive-engine with 


more unconcern, and with far better assurance of safety, 
than he now disposes of himself in one drawn by four 
horses of unequal powers and speed, endowed with pas- 
sions that acknowledge no control but superior force, 
and each separately, momentarily liable to all the cala- 
mities that flesh is heir to.’ , 

The best reply, however, to these envious or inte- 
rested arguments was furnished by the public opening 
of the railway in 1830. What railways have since be- 
come, it is unnecessary to mention; and we need only 


* 1824. 


recall the fact, that in the fourth year ending June 1845, 
after the publication of the 
reviewer, 33,791,253 persons trav by railway 
United Kingdom. 


A FEW SOCIAL FACTS. 


Bra ph in a newspaper, we observe that the 
Rev. P. P. Carpenter has lately concluded a course of 
lectures, in which some interesting facts were brought 
forward respecting the social condition of Warrington. 
It was stated that in that town there are twelve places 
of public worship, and as many schools, open every 
Sunday for religious instruction; that there are eighty 
public-houses and fourteen beer-shops also open on the 
same day, for the purposes of intoxication ; and that 
three-fourths of the adult population attend no public 
worship at all. There are forty-seven private, and 
eight public schools, in which daily instruction is given 
to 2885 scholars. About as many children are taught 
on the Sunday; and all that is raised by the inhabitants 
annually to educate the poor is L.300; while there are 
nearly one thousand children growing up in ignorance, 
and nearly two-thirds of the people married are unable 
to write their names! The whole town raises L.3200 
per annum for all its religious, benevolent, and literary 
institutions, including schools, missions, Bible and tract 
societies, and ladies’ charity ; and spends L.68,000 on 
intoxicating drinks. Yet taxation is complained of, 
although all the rates in the town do not amount to 
1.9700 per annum. It was also stated that there were 
at least 1500 drunkards in the town ; that in one street 
alone there were more than forty drunken women. 
Finally, that the sum of L.1460 is spent in the detec- 
tion and punishment of crime; while upon the educa- 
tion of the poor, as above stated, no more is expended 
than L.300. 

Assuming these facts to be correct, they suggest some 
unpleasant reflections on the disparity between the ex- 
penditure for improvement, and that for demoralisation 
—the halfpenny for bread, and the half-crown for sack 
—the grudgingly-doled pence for education, and the 
lavishly - dissipated pounds for sensual indulgence ! 
Warrington, however, need not hang down its head on 
account of these disclosures. The same thing can be 
said of pretty nearly every town of its size in Eng- 
land, manufacturing or non-manufacturing ; and we are 
rather afraid that something much worse could be said 
of Scotch towns, with all their pretensions to decency. 
Those who entertain the notion that small towns in 
rural districts are models of innocence and temperance, 
and that all hard-drinking is confined to busy seats of 
trade, will perhaps have reason to review their opinions 
on perusing the following particulars, which we gather 
from the Peeblesshire Advertiser. 

The county of Peebles is one of the smallest in Scot- 
land; in 1841 its population was only 10,499, of whom 
nearly 2000 inhabited the county town, an ancient royal 
burgh. Our authority goes on to mention that there 
are 29 public-houses in the landward part of the county, 
and 24 in the burgh, making altogether 53, or one for 
every forty families; the average, however, for the 
burgh, is a public-house for every fifteen families. ‘To 
put the fact in an equally striking light, we may men- 
tion that in the whole county there are 2832 
betwixt the drinking ages of 15 and 65. Take off a 
fifth for those who do not frequent public-houses, and 
you have 2266 males supporting 53 public-houses, or 
one public-house to every 42 males. similar average 
for the burgh alone shows one for every 
22 males. ‘This is, in effect, as if each of these i 
submitted to pay a yearly tax of L.2, 14s. 6d. the_ 
support of a publican, which would allow him L.60 
annum of profit, to pay his licence, rent, and keep him- 
self and family. To pay this self-imposed tax, each 
customer must consume a large quantity of drink, as 
the prime cost of the liquor is levied from the consumer, 


along with the publican’s profit. Assuming that the 
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profit is 25 per cent. of the money drawn, then we have 
514 males, the number in Peebles (deducting as above), 
paying L.10, 18s. each yearly for strong drink, or L.5602 
in all. We believe it within the mark when we assert 
that from L.8000 to L.10,000 must be spent in the county 
annually on excisable liquors.’ Pretty fair allowance 
this for a small rural district! 

It may be observed, that in nearly all newspaper 
notices of this subject, no other plan for stemming the 
torrent of intemperance is proposed than limiting the 
number of public-houses. ere can be no reasonable 
doubt that the temptations which these establishments 
offer, help materially to create habits of intemperance. 
But, after all, this is not the thing to keep exclusively 
driving at. Public-houses would not exist were there not 
a demand for their services ; and it appears to be a clear 
case that, unless the demand is lessened by improved 
habits among the people, little good can come of the 
fiery crusade against these establishments. In London, 
where public-houses are organised on monopoly prin- 
ciples, intemperance is not by any means put down. 
It matters little whether ten thousand drams are dis- 

msed by one shop, or ten shops sell one thousand 
each. Perhaps the limitation is injurious. Denied 
licenses, people set up private drinking establishments, 
the resort of the worst of characters, and into which 
no police-officer can intrude without a warrant. Houses 
of this unprivileged order are infinitely more mis- 
chievous than those that are licensed and under the 
eye of the law. Such is mentioned to us in reference 
to London, and we know that such also is the case as 
regards Edinburgh. Some time ago, two or three re- 
spectable drapers in the High Street of the latter city 
hired and paid a constable to do nothing else than kee 
order at the door of an unlicensed public-house, which 
was a nuisance to the neighbourhood. In short, it 
appears from all evidence, as well as from reason, that 
intemperance is not to be eradicated, though possibly 
it may be modified in a small degree, by a limitation in 
the number of public-houses. Neither is it to be quelled 
by any fanatical outrage on the feelings, nor by any 
increase in the duties payable on malt and spirits. 
Were these excise duties to be raised, illicit distillation, 
and an extensive contraband trade, would immediately 
commence. Let the friends of temperance be quite 
assured of the fact, that nothing will remedy the mon- 
ster evil but a substantial improvement in the tastes 
and habits of the people. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


Tue misrep tations of tourists and travellers are 
notorious. Few among them seem to possess the faculty 
of judging dispassionately of any incident which falls 
under their observation. A single fact serves as a basis 
for a structure of reasoning; while, for lack of a know- 
ledge of circumstances, the most unwarrantable infer- 
ences are often drawn. In this manner, writers are 
constantly misrepresenting what they see passing before 
their eyes, if not inventing facts in order to bear out 
recklessly-adopted theories. To all appearance, the 
English are doomed never to attain a fair understanding 
of the American character, in consequence of this im- 
perfect or prejudiced method of writing; and it seems 
still more certain that the French and English are for 
ever to enjoy a thoroughly erroneous conception of each 
othera’ character, habits, and manners. 

The blunders almost daily committed by French 
writers in treating of England are most amusing. Our 
readers have doubtless heard of a mass of trashy ex- 
travagances called the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ but they 
are probably ignorant that there is a book, likewise 
by a French author, called the ‘ Mysteries of London.’ 

is author styles himself Sir Francis Trolopp; but, 
to prevent the mistakes of posterity, we shall men- 
tion that his real name is Paul Féval. This gentle- 
man tells us that he was long and intimately ac- 
quainted with London society, about from the 


-—-~ 


drawing-rooms to the clubs, from the clubs to the 
taverns, and equally au fait of the manners of peers and 


pickpockets. The fact is sufficiently proved by an in. prejudi 
cident in the ‘ Mysteries,’ which would not readily occur man ¢ 
to an English novelist, but which holds a deservedly becaus 
a? place in the nine volumes of Sir Trolopp, us to b 
e Earl of White Manor becoming desirous to part citizen 
with his countess, takes her‘out into the market with from | 
a rope round her neck, and offers her for sale. And bis ow 
this is actually detailed in a book purporting to be unrefle 
written by a person who knows England! Well might one th 
the work be entitled ‘ Mysteries.’ This enlightened of pass 
author gives, likewise, the history of a struggle be. go to 
tween the same nobleman and his younger brother, i {knowl 
Sir Brian de Lancaster. Sir Brian is the victim of must | 
the law of primogeniture, and struggles against his conder 
destiny with a passive heroism which commands the J own c 
sympathy and admiration of the whole metropolis, | The 
His brother has had the criminality to become the earl, of the 
for no better reason than that he was born before Sir J says h 
Brian. This is the thought that haunts the younger i drawir 
brother, and fills him with the deadliest hate. In vain iM family 
Earl White Manor pro to neutralise, as far as i him. 
possible, the injustice of fate, by settling upon hima | manne 
handsome allowance. He rejects the composition with | man n 
scorn; he descends proudly into beggary; he sells MM jsatior 
matches in the streets; and derives the only compensa- | jg a la 
tion his misery admits of from the fact of his being | jn mai 
able to accost the Earl of White Manor patil, oe Me board 
questing him to buy a pennyworth from his younger | has a 
brother. ‘most 
The hatred subsisting between the English and French | are qu 
nations is philosophically accounted for by our author, | synon 
by a reference to the dislike one naturally imbibes | that, 
against the unfortunate person who lends him anything. class « 
We borrow fashions, cookery, dancing, plays, corsets, the fr 
and a hundred other things from the French; and of repres 
course we hate the very name of our creditor. The which 
Englishman, besides, is intensely egotistic. He cares for a sou 
nobody, not even for his own countrymen; and he will Paris 
look calmly on while a thief picks his neighbour's pocket: misin 
the great London maxim being, ‘ Every one for himself’ | in the 
Owing, no doubt, to this metropolitan peculiarity, the J exclu: 
‘ Family’ has become one of the most prodigious institu- | neigh 


tions recorded in history. What is the ‘ Family?’ It is | 
a society of robbers, perfectly well known to the police, | 
and consisting of noblemen, clergymen, merchants, and | 


others. These distinguished characters speak in a lan- | Th 
guage which of late years has become so familiar in our | for it: 
drawing-rooms, through various recondite publications, | titled 
that it is hardly necessary to say that ‘to stump up’ | by J. 
means to pay, that a penny is a ‘mag,’ sixpence a | man’s 
‘tanner,’ a shilling a‘ bob,’ and so forth. The chief of |%& tour. 
this society, we are told, is an Irish adventurer, calling | du M 
himself the Marquis de Rio Santo. The whole female | one v 
aristocracy of London are pulling caps for this grandee, |B of m 
who derives a handsome revenue from smuggling, rob- has ¢ 
bery, and coining, and without whom no soirée in the | find | 
metropolis is complete. One of his comrades is a Jew, | selve 
who was cut down from the gallows, and who now | M. 
passes without suspicion as Sir Edward Mackenzie. ie merc: 
Our attention has been called to this book, and an- In ev 
other we shall presently mention, by a last year’s num- or tl 
ber of the Foreign Quarterly Review, a periodical which count 
has merged since then in the Westminster Review. tells 
The writer, however, in his remarks on national cha- dene 
racter, exhibits, singularly enough, the very same fail- numb 
ing it is the object of his article to expose. He admits agai 
—for it is impossible to deny the fact—that there are M. 
some excellent French books on England, far better youn 
than any English books on France; yet he adds, that odd. 
even when a Frenchman is well-disposed towards us, beau 
‘we must still believe him to be essentially incompetent supe 
to form a correct opinion not only of us, but of every glitte 
foreign nation. The French mind is the least flexible their 
of any. The prejudices of an Englishman are neither the | 
wise nor agreeable ; like all prejudices, they make the with 


possessor offensive, and short-sighted. But 
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an Englishman needs very little travel, if he have two 
grains of intelligence, to make him give up all such 
prejudices as are not wholly moral. This the French- 
man cannot do. France is his invariable standard, 
because he identifies himself with it.’ This appears to 
us to be quite erroneous. A Frenchman is a far better 
citizen of the world than an Englishman; and so far 
from being bigotted to the customs and character of 
bis own countrymen, we have generally found him too 
unreflectingly disposed to admire ours. There is just 
one thing he cannot away with, and that is our mode 
of passing the Sunday. At home they sing, dance, and 
go to the theatre, and have done so as far back as his 


| knowledge of history extends; and he thinks there 


must be something faulty in a state of society which 


| condemns him to feel so miserable on a day which his 


own countrymen set apart for merriment. 
The reviewer is more happy in accounting for some 
of the mistakes of our French visitors. ‘In every case,’ 


| says he, ‘ he “ boards in a family.” He has a nice little 
| drawing-room au premier ; he takes his meals with the 
| family. The friends of that family become known to 


him. He is invited to their houses; he observes their 
manners; and he generalises from them. A cautious 
man might easily make this mistake of hasty general- 
isation. For observe, that to a Frenchman his landlady 
isalady. He of course cannot draw nice distinctions 
in manners; and the mere fact of his landlady taking a 
boarder, is to him insignificant. As no one in France 
has a whole house to himself, to “let lodgings” is the 
most natural thing in the world. Now, although we 
are quite aware that straitened means are not always 
synonymous with inelegant manners, we must still say 
that, with due allowance for individual exceptions, the 
dass of society in which a man mixes who mixes with 
the friends of the family in which he boards, is not a 
representative of English breeding—is not the type 
which Englishmen recognise.’ This is, unquestionably, 
a source of error, and one that most Englishmen in 
Paris escape. But if an Englishman is less likely to 
misinterpret what he sees, he is, on the other hand, less 
in the way of seeing anything at all. He mixes almost 
exclusively with his own countrymen. He settles in a 
neighbourhood which is peopled by the English; he 
haunts a café where they resort; and thus, whatever 
number of grains of intelligence he may possess, instead 
of giving up his prejudices, he strengthens them. 

The work of another French writer, equally amusing 
for its blunders, has attracted our attention. It is en- 
titled ‘ Zambala I'Indien; ou Londres 4 vol d’Oiseau,’ 
by J. Arago, brother of the astronomer. This gentle- 
man’s travels were not confined to London: he made a 
tour of the globe, and has written his ‘ Voyage autour 
du Monde.’ He is therefore a man very little likely, 
one would think, to be deceived in scanning the aspect 
of metropolitan society. With experience so vast, he 
has only to look in order to see; and we no doubt shall 
find in his book original and enlarged views of our- 
selves. They are original! 

M. Arago has a great liking for the English; but our 
mercantile character, he suspects, is carried to extreme. 
In every circumstance of life we seem to be at the desk 
or the counter, deciding everything by figures, and 
counting noses on occasions. This is the case, he 
tells his readers, in our courts of law, where the evi- 
dence is weighed, not by its probability, but by the 
number of witnesses. A man who has four witnesses 
against two, gains his cause as a matter of course. 

M. Arago, again, though a great admirer of our 
young ladies, considers their besetting peculiarity rather 
odd. It seems that, after taking a walk in unadorned 
beauty, they are in the habit of returning home with a 
superb necklace blazing on their bosom, diamond rings 
glittering on their fingers, or a rich diadem ornamenting 
their brow. This is strange enough, considering that 
the streets of London are no longer paved, as formerly, 
with gold; but what is still more wonderful is, that the 
Circumstance excites no observation in the family. 


Neither father nor mother inquires whence the fairy 
windfall has come; or if they do by any chance make 
a remark on the subject, the slightest reply satisfies 
them, and they even ask pardon for their indiscreet 
curiosity. 

But the grand merit of M. Arago is his discovery of 
the true character of the new police. This calumniated 
body was formerly supposed to have a strange hanker- 
ing after the kitchen areas, and no very vehement objec- 
tion to a treat of cold meat, or any other unconsidered 
trifle at the hands of the admiring Molly. The very 
aspect of the man, however, according to our observer, 
is enough to disprove such allegations. He is delicately 
shaped; he has the bluest eyes in the world; and his 
small white hands proclaim the aristocrat of nature’s 
making. His pale brow expresses the benevolence he 
is constantly practising; for, instead of dragging evil- 
doers roughly to the station-house, it is his business to 
persuade mildly, and preach with a gentle voice respect 
for the law. ‘One amongst them was especially dis- 
tinguished by the affability of his manners, the elegance 
of his language, the regularity of his features, on which 
were stamped an ineffable sweetness. He was a young 
man of about two-and-twenty, belonging to a family ot 
honest tradesmen, of small fortune, but honourably 
acquired. Georges Oxley knew that he was handsome ; 
for the jeunes miss who passed near him at first looked 
down, and quickly glanced up again, only to ascertain 
whether the eyes of the policeman were as soft and 
dreamy as they were reputed in the world. Further on 
they once more looked back to convince themselves that 
Georges possessed the grace and elegance which gene- 
rally distinguish young men of good family; and then 
the jeunes ladies—still only from curiosity, for I will not 
dive further into their consci passed again, and 
let their handkerchiefs or parasols fall by chance, in 
order to be able to contradict public opinion, which 
endowed Georges with the purest pronunciation and 
the most harmonious voice. . . . His was a privileged 
nature; gentle and calm externally, warm and powerful 
internally, but so doubtful of his future, that a deep 
sentiment of sadness and bitterness was always to be 
read in his smile. Georges would never have had the 
power to run after happiness ; he would have feared a 
deception ; and therefore it was, perhaps, that when all 
was joy in his house, he alone, always at the post of 
honour confided to him, bore so much melancholy and 
timidity in his appearance and his words, that it was 
impossible to look at him without a strong feeling of 
interest, and a touching affection. Activity of mind 
and apathy of body sometimes go together. Georges 
Oxley thought, and thought a great deal; but when 
inquisitive looks, when maternal solicitude sought to 
guess the cause of his painful preoccupation, his broad 
and open brow became pure and serene—his manners, 
his language, recovered their natural manliness; and 
the more energy you found in him at that moment, the 
more you pitied him for the violence he submitted to 
from a sense of dignity.’ 

This charming policeman does not appear to be 
exactly in the station from which his class was formerly 
supposed to spring; and perhaps, therefore, his twenty 
shillings a-week, subject to a deduction for clothing, 
may be considered rather meagre remuneration. How- 
ever, his family are quite ‘ respectable,’ keeping, as they 
do, a warehouse ; and thither the jeunes miss 
under pretence of purchasing, but in reality to ascertain 
the extent of softness and dreaminess by the 
policeman’s eyes. One of these young ladies is Lady 
Emmeline, an earl’s daughter, and her studies of the 
‘force’ bring her too frequently to the lace warehouse 
for her peace. One day Georges is not there—in fact 
he is on his beat ; and the things that are shown to her 
over the counter, and the stupid people who show them, 
are weariness and vexation to her spirit. But the 
policeman is not there; she is not to see his dreamy 


eyes; she is not to listen to the pure pronunciation of 
his harmonious woice ; she is not to his small white 
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hands against hers as they are holding the lace together. 
Wretched and forlorn, the lovely Lady Emmeline at 
last leaves the shop; and meeting a beggar at the door, 
she drops a sovereign into his hands, whispering, ‘ Pray 
for me, and for him!’ The reader is of course 
to hear that Georges becomes the h 
ly Emmeline, and the stepson of an earl. 

All this seems very odd. It is difficult for us to con- 
ceive how men of the most ordinary intelligence could 
heap together such wild absurdities in what they in- 
tend to be a bona fide picture of English society. But 
Sir Trolopp is not merely in earnest—he means his 
* Mysteries of London’ to contrast favourably with the 
* Mysteries of Paris;’ believing, as he does, that the 
imagination of Eugene Sue has to a certain extent run 
away with his judgment, and being determined that 
his own book shall owe its excitement only to its truth! 
As for the Circumnavigator, he has described England, 
we have no doubt, with just as much fidelity as all the 
other countries he has looked at with his own eyes, 
and yet never seen things truly as they were. 

The foundation of the art of reporting correctly on 
foreign countries, appears to be nothing more than a 
profound conviction that human nature is pretty nearly 
the same everywhere. ‘This conviction will prevent us 
from jumping at monstrous and absurd conclusions ; it 
will give us the habit of inquiring into the circumstances 
that have occasioned the modifications we observe ; it 
will teach us moderation and humility ; and, while per- 
mitting us to indulge in a good-humoured laugh at 
Zambala and Sir Trolopp, it ought to render us careful 
not to subject ourselves to similar ridicule. 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


Amone the great men of Germany, is one whose name 
is mentioned with pride by all his countrymen, with 
whose works all are acquainted, from the monarch 
upon his throne to the lowest labouring man, and whose 
fame is gradually spreading over the civilised world; 
this is the poet, the novelist, the philosopher, Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. ‘This extraordinary man was born 
in the little town of Wunsiedel, situated in Bavaria, and 
among the recesses of that chain of mountains known 
by the name of the Fichtelgebirge, or Pine Mountains. 
The inhabitants of this region are very simple in their 
tastes and customs: their houses are made of wood, and 
thatched with straw; the men are employed in mining, 
while the women, as is generally the case in Germany, 
perform all the agricultural labours. 

In the year 1763, our hero was born. His father was 
the organist of Wunsiedel, and his mother was the daugh- 
ter of a cloth weaver in the manufacturing town of Hof. 
We know little of Richter during the first two years of 
his life. He says, in his autobiography, that he can 
remember nothing except the kindness of a poor boy, 
who carried him in his arms, and brought him milk to 
drink. In 1765, his father was appointed pastor of 
Jodity, and thither the family removed. He has given 
us long descriptions of his life while at this place. He 
tells us that his great was to learn everything, 
and he thought it a happy day when he first entered 
the village school-room. He seems to have made rapid 
progress in his studies; but his father, angry at the 
manner in which a peasant’s son had behaved to him, 
removed him from school, and took the charge of his 
education upon himself. Seven hours were now daily 
devoted by Paul and his brother Adam to the study of 
the Latin grammar; and both felt it a hardship to sit 
within doors on a lovely summer’s day, while his father 
was perhaps gone on a journey, having first appro- 
priated to each of his sons their wearisome tasks, 

The dry Latin rules did not, however, check the young 
Paul’s ardour for learning, and he often stole into his 
father’s library, devouring whatever book he happened 
to lay his hand u He tells us also that he made a 
clock and a sun-dial, and he even tried his skill in the 
use of the pencil. He seems to have been very fond of 


music, and often devoted whole hours to playing upon 
an old harpsichord which was found in the parsonage, | 
We will give our readers a translation from Paul's 
account of his life at Jodity :— | 

* We will start with winter and pen says he; | 
‘in the cold weather our father, like a , came | 
down from his study, and to our great joy dwelt in the 
common sitting-room. In the morning he sat by the 
window, and learned his Sunday’s sermon by heart, 
while we carried his eup of eoffee by turns to him, 
Out of doors, all was covered with snow ; but within, alj 
was life. Under the stove was a pigeon-house; on the 
windows, goldfinches’ cages ; and on the floor, a bull-dog 
and a poodle. At the sound of the vesper bell in the } 
evening, we placed ourselves in a circle, and chanted one | 
of Luther’s hymns. How much more pleasant were 
these winter evenings when, once a-week, the old errand- 
woman, with her basket of fruits and wares, entered the | 
kitchen from the town of Hof, spreading cakes and 
pasties before our eyes ! 

‘In spring we were let loose into the fields. We 
ploughed, sowed, and made hay. My father did not 
stand by as a hard taskmaster, although the labourers 
were his feudal tenants, but as a good shepherd, caring } 
for the spiritual welfare of his children. In the morn- | 
ing I carried my father’s coffee to the pastor’s garden, | 
which was outside the village; in the evening my mo- 
ther brought us salad and fruit for supper; and after 
this my brother and I sprang about in our nightgowns, | 
in the open air, as freely as the birds above us. On 
Sunday, before church, I went through the village with | 
a bunch 


of keys, to open the pastor’s garden, and to | 


bring thence some roses with which to decorate the 


reading-desk. After church, my brother and I carried 7 
to the peasants the usual half pound of bread, and the 
money collected. I think no other professional man 
idea of how much the Sunday’s vesper | 


can form any 
hour is enjoyed when the church duties are over. How 
did we rejoice with our father when he exchanged his 
pastor’s dress for his light coat, and set forth with us 
to enjoy the calm repose of the Sabbath evening in the 
fields! 


‘In the summer I used to be sent to Hof, not only to 
buy those necessaries which were not to be had in 


Jodity, but sometimes, when we were short of money, | 
to borrow some from my grandfather. Christmas and 
the annual fair were our great seasons of rejoicing, and 
my father joined us in all our preparations, sometimes 
even decking the Christmas tree with his own hands.’ 
From this little extract, our readers will see how very | 


simple the lives of these mountain people are. They 7% 


have few wants; and be they ever so poor, their po- 
verty, provided it be not caused by any misconduct, is 
considered no disgrace. It must not be supposed that 
Paul’s father, being a clergyman, was in flourishing | 
circumstances. The income of a pastor, especially in 
a mountainous region, is very small. Thus we find | 
that our hero’s family had begun to feel the want of 
money, when a happy change occurred. Just as littie 
Paul had attained his twelfth year, the pastor of 
Schwarzenbach died, and old Richter was appointed to 
the vacant pulpit. 

The schoolmaster in this little town was named 
Werner, and Paul was placed under his charge. Here 
he studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, took lessons in 
music, and began to read the literature of his own 
country. Nothing, he says, gave him such intense 
pleasure as ‘ Robinson Crusoe;’ and once, when his 
father was giving a week-day sermon, he hid himself 
in an empty loft to read it. He had not been long at 
the Schwarzenbach school before he perceived that his 
master knew very little more than he did himself, and 
he resolutely took his education into his own hands. 
He was assisted in his plans by two young friends, who, 
admiring him for his zeal and industry, procured books 
of every kind for him. Paul’s thirst for knowledge in- 
creased rapidly. It mattered not what the subject of 
the work was, he read and re-read it until he fully 
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determined to place Paul at the gymnasium at Hof. 
Accordingly, a Easter 1779, our young hero made his 
pearance in the great school-room, * being ridiculed,’ 
says he, ‘on account of his rude country garb.’ He 
soon, however, distanced all this ridicule, for he rose to 
the highest rank in the school, and all his companions 
were obliged to acknowledge his immense superiority. 
During his attendance at the gymnasium, Paul’s home 
was under his grandfather's roof; the situation of whose 
house, and the comparative abundance of whose living, 
seem to have had a peculiar charm for him. He appears 
tohave been quite happy while here: but this happi- 


Be ness did not last long; for his father, who had been some 


time an invalid, died, leaving to Paul the care of his 


| mother, and the task of discharging his debts. Misfor- 


tane did not end here: the good grandfather and 
grandmother soon after breathed their last, within a 


| few weeks of each other; and Paul’s mother being their 
| favourite child, received the house at Hof as her legacy. 
| This caused dissension and ill-will in the family, and 


the other relatives instituted a lawsuit against the poor 
widow, who had now no other protector than her young 


| gon. She determined to leave Schwarzenbach, and to 


reside at Hof, much against the advice of Paul, who 


i knew how coldly the inhabitants of that place regarded 
| the favoured daughter of the cleth-weaver. 


Paul’s future life was now decided upon : his mother 


a wished him to enter the church, and therefore sent him 
@ to the university of Leipsic, in the mistaken idea that 


nothing but a certificate of his poverty was needed to 
procure him admittance to the lectures, and assistance 
from the professors. On the 19th of May he entered 


| the college, and turned his whole attention to the study 


of theology. He had gone thither with the false notion 


/® that he could live without money; but he had not re- 
#@ sided there long, before he found how mistaken he had 
| been. 


‘I have,’ says he in a letter to 
Werner, ‘no acquaintance with either 
students ; I have no free table ; no pupils; but do - 


i give up ‘your h for me. I will overcome these 
| difficulties; and I hope in time not to need any help. 
7 Here is an enigma which I cannot explain, and which I 
| have only darkly hinted at to my mother. I cannot 


say more till I know whether my expectations are 


| realised. You mention in your letter what impels me 


toindustry—my mother. It is my duty to endeavour 
to sweeten her life, which has ever been so unfortunate ; 
and by my sympathy to lessen the grief which she feels 
at my father’s loss. I must also do something for the 
happiness of my brothers; and were it not for this, I 
should study only what I felt an inclination for.’ 


daily 

receive news of what is passing 
—— ‘ae assistance I have so long prayed 
ou that, as I had no funds, 


for any, and when it comes, I shall searcely be 
pay what I owe. Do not think that I w 


perhaps the project I have will enable me to earn 
for you as well as for myself.’ 

The scheme to which Paul alludes in this letter 
was that of becoming an author; an intention which 
did not meet with his mother’s approbation, for she 
hoped he would follow his father’s profession, and that 
she might have the happiness of sitting one day an 
attentive listener to his discourses. He endeavoured to 
remove her objections, and persevered in his intentions. 
The early history of an author is always interesting, 
and, we may add, instructive; for though we may not 
be placed in the same situation ourselves, yet we shall 
always find some one point which we can apply to our 
own characters, and which may strengthen us to over- 
come our own difficulties, of whatever kind they may 
be. Paul’s first work was a satire, which he sent to 
his friend Vagel, begging his opinion of it. He received 
for answer, ‘ I do not praise your folly, but your won- 
derful wisdom ; nevertheless, I fear that if this book be 
published, nearly all the world will quarrel with you.’ 

Alas! Paul’s hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
He waited a twelvemonth without being able to dispose 
of his manuscript ; and he says, ‘ that after it had been 
returned to him by a professor, he read it again, and 
rejoiced that it had not met with a publisher.’ i 
daunted, this boy of nineteen again 
paper; and having completed a collection of essays, 
entitled ‘ The Greenland Lawsuits,’ took courage, and 
presented himself to the Leipsic booksellers. The work 
was refused by all end to 
publisher at Berlin. He seems at this time to have 
been in greater poverty than ever, since he is described 
as sitting, on the last day of December, in a desolate 
room, with no fire to warm him, and no food to satisfy his 
hunger. But a gleam of happiness broke in upon him, 
when, on the same evening, he received intelligence 
from Voss that he would publish his work. Who can 
describe the joy, the gratitude, with which Paul received 
the fifteen louis-d’ors, the first fruits of his talents and 
perseverance ? 

With this money he was enabled to pay all his debts, 
and to remove from his close, dull room, to a summer- 
house in a garden belonging to his landlord, where he 
could study uninterruptedly. At this time every one 
wore powdered hair and queues; but Paul, partly from 
necessity and partly from taste, adopted a style very 
different to the fashion. He says, in a letter to his 
mother, ‘As I cannot make my waistcoats wear any 
longer, { must go without. My hair has also been cut, 
as it will save me the expense of a hairdresser. I have 
a few curls left.’ 

The landlord of the garden objected to this costume ; 
and after much debate, Paul returned to his old apart- 
ment. In 1783, after the publication of his work, he 
went to Hof to pass the vacation with his mother. The 
people of this little town do not seem to have valued 
his book, and he returned to Leipsic, feeling that that 
was the spot best suited to him, as literature and music 
were held in high estimation by all classes of society. 
At the annual fair he sold a second volume of * The 
Greenland Lawsuits’ to his former publisher, for the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-six dollars; but for the 
third volume he could not find a purchaser. His po- 
verty again became pressing, and he had no other alter- 
native than to return to Hof, in the hope that he should 
be able to live more economieally with his mother. He 
owed some money to his victualler, but he had no means 
of paying it; and upon the creditor following him to 
Hof, he was obliged to borrow the money of two 

t town. 


This was the hardest part of Paul’s life: his mother 
had lost her little property by the lawsuit, and was 
livieg with her younger cons in email 
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containing only one it. His old friend Vagel 
came immediately to see him, and supplied him from 
time to time with books, and even with necessaries. 
Encouraged by this kindness, he continued to study and 
to write, earning occasionally a few hen. Abouta 
year after Richter left Leipsic, a friend named 
Oerthel returned to his father’s residence at Topen, 
near Hof, and seeing our hero’s desolate situation, de- 
vised a plan for the improvement of it. Ocerthel had a 
younger brother who needed a tutor, and Richter was 
offered the post. After some hesitation he accepted it ; 
and on New- Year’s Day 1786 removed from his mother’s 
abode to Topen. Unfortunately, neither the elder 
Oerthel nor his youngest son ever valued Paul accord- 
ing to his merits: the young man’s character was not 
amiable, and had it not been for Madame Oecrthel’s 
kindness, and for the friendship of his old schoolfellow, 
Adam, he would have been really unhappy during his 
residence in the family. As it was, his spirits and 
health failed, his gaiety deserted him, and the illness of 
his friend gave him great concern. At last this friend 
expired in his arms; and Paul, wearied with his pupil’s 
ingratitude, and having now no tie to the family, re- 
turned to his mother’s indigent home, not even being 
to him. 

Again he turned his thoughts to his pen; and having 

uced an Essay upon Death, bably suggested 
y the recent loss he had sustained, he took courage, 
and sent it to Wieland, the editor of the German Mer- 
cury, through the medium of Herder, who was at that 
time at the height of his popularity. Madame Herder 
opened the packet, and having read the essay, was so 
delighted with it, that she forwarded it to another pe- 
riodical, with which her husband, at that time in Italy, 
was more closely connected. Paul did not receive any 
money for it, but the praises which were lavished upon 
it gave him encouragement to persevere. He now re- 
formed his dress, and entered more into society, where 
he was welcomed by all, not only on account of his con- 
versational powers, but also because of his musical 
genius, which excited universal admiration. 

In 1790, our hero was offered the place of school- 
master at the village of Schwarzenbach ; and under the 
patronage of the magistrates of the district, he entered 
upon his office. Here Paul seems to have been quite 
happy and contented. He had for long pondered deeply 
on the subject of education, and he had now an oppor- 
tunity of trying the practicability of his ideas. He 
devoted his whole energies to his employment, and was 
rewarded by the affection of his pupils and the confi- 
dence of their parents. He went every Sunday to Hof, 
where he always found a party assembled to greet him, 
consisting generally of young females, whom he encou- 
raged and directed in their studies ; in fact he seems to 
have been both instructor and confessor, which we may 
account for by the feeling expressed in his own words— 
*To a man who remembers his mother, all women are 
sacred for her sake.’ 

These four years were the happiest of Paul’s life: 
friends multiplied, and poverty began to be unknown. 
We have already mentioned Christian Otto: he had 
ever stood a firm friend to our hero, aiding him in his 
pecuniary troubles, and filling the office of critic, re- 
viewer, and adviser. Not a work went to the press 
without being first submitted to Otto’s judgment; and 
it was he who advised him to try his fortune again in 
the literary world. Accordingly, Paul sent his first 
romance to the Counsellor Mority, at Berlin, whose 
daughter was about to marry a famous bookseller there. 
Mority was astonished at the genius evinced by the 
manuscript, and wrote immediately to Richter, saying, 
that he had found a printer who would give a hundred 
ducats for the work. We will not attempt to picture 
Paul’s happiness: as soon as he received the money, 
he hastened to Hof, and gave his mother the shining 
treasure. His troubles were over: the perseverance 
with which he had battled against adverse circum- 


stances was amply rewarded ; his hopes were realised; 
and, above all, his efforts to rescue his mother from 
poverty were successful. He gave up the mastership | 
of the school at Schwarzenbach ; and having taken his | 
mother from her miserable little dwelling to a cheerful 
but modest house near his friend Otto, his next care | 
was to repay his old schoolmaster Werner the money | 
which she had borrowed. | 

The time which he now 
nearly unalloyed happiness; but his disappointments | 
were not all over. His romance did not meet with the | 
success he expected; and consequently, when he pre. | 
sented his second work, ‘ Hesperus,’ for sale, he could | 
only obtain two hundred dollars for it. During the | 
following summer he made a visit to Bayreuth, having | 
formed an acquaintance with a Jewish merchant there, | 
Here, to his great surprise, he found his works read and | 
appreciated, and he returned with redoubled industry | 
to his pen. His next production, a novel, drew upon | 
him the attention of all Germany : letters of congratu- | 
lation poured in from all quarters, but more especially | 
from Weimar, the town in which Goethe, Schiller, } 
Herder, and Wieland, the four greatest poets of the || 
age, were residing. He could not resist the flattering | 
invitations given him, and he made his appearance in || 
that little circle of great men. The Duchess Amelia 
received him with marks of distinction, and the Princess 
of Hohenlohe besought him to undertake the instruction 
of her two sons; a request which he politely refused. 

In 1797, Richter found his health so bad, that he was 
obliged to go to the baths of Eyer, in Saxony; and 
while here, he received the intelligence that his mother 
was no more. Overcome with grief, he hastened back | 
to Hof, and had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing | 
her features once again. Among the relics she left her } 
son, was a little book in which she kept an account of 
her gains by her midnight spinning. ‘If all other 
books were destroyed,’ writes Paul to Otto, ‘I would 
keep this, wherein is found the record of her nights of 


misery. 
We need not follow Richter, step by step, any further. 
His end was gained : fame and admiration awaited him, | 

although money was still difficult to obtain. In 1801 
he married Caroline, the daughter of Herr Von Meyer 
of Berlin, a woman in every way fitted to be the wife of | 
so extraordinary a man. After his marriage, he settled 
at Meiningen, and diligently set to work to complete 
his most famous production—‘ Titan.’ He led a quiet, 
retired life, for his means were still straitened; and 
after the birth of a daughter, he left Meiningen, and 
took up his residence in Bayreuth, where he hired a | 
small house adjoining that of his friend Otto. Here he 
lived till the day of his death, beloved by all around 
him. In 1808 a pension of eighty-five pounds was | 
granted to him; and this, together with his own earn- | 
ings, was sufficient for his comfort. 
Nothing remarkable occurs in the hi: of Richter’s 
life for several years. He generally a great part | 
of the summer in travelling, and was everywhere re- | 
ceived with marks of respect and admiration. But a 
bitter blow struck him, from which he never recovered. 
His son Max was at the gymnasium at Munich, and 
appears to have been distinguished for his talents and 
industry. He had unfortunately inherited his father's 
sensitiveness of disposition, which, having been fostered 
by early education, settled at last into profound melan- 
choly, and his health giving way, he returned home to 
die. Richter’s spirits sank under this misfortune ; and 
his incessant weeping is said to have brought on the 
disease which eventually deprived him of sight. In 
the autumn of 1823, his strength rapidly declined ; his 
nephew cheered his hours of suffering by reading to 
him ; and he had a piano near his couch, which 
he sometimes accompanied with his voice, describing 
the ideas which floated through his mind as he played. 
On the evening of the 14th of November he breathed 
his last, beloved, honoured, and regretted by his coun- 
trymen. He was buried by torchlight in the church of 
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Bayreuth, an unfinished manuscript being placed on his 
coffin, and an ode by Klopstock sung over his grave. 
Thus ended the life of one who, however great he may 
have been in intellect, was still greater from the beauty 
of his domestic character, his modesty, his humility, 
and his uprightness. His writings, consisting of poetry, 
prose fiction, and philosophy, are unfortunately unsuit- 
able to the current of sentiment in English minds, and 
they must therefore, like most German productions, 


| continue to be little known in this country. 


PASSAGE OF THE COL DU GEANT. 
Tue passage of the Col du Géant, one of the lofty Alpine 
| points in the vicinity of Mont Blanc, is generally con- 
| sidered by tourists too dangerous to be attempted. In 


| making a journey through Savoy in 1844, I was re- 


| solved, however, to make the experiment—the pleasure 
| of overcoming a great difficulty, such as is often ex- 
| perienced by Englishmen, being one of the motives of 
| my enterprise. It was on the 30th of July, while at 
Chamouny, that I notified to the chef des gardes my 
| wish to attempt the passage. He readily appointed 
| three guides to accompany me, and we entertained 
hopes of being able to start that same afternoon. But 
the weather in a few hours changed for the worse, and 
continued very unfavourable, with snow, rain, and fre- 
quent thunder, for some days. Without inserting here a 
meteorological journal for the period of my detention at 
Chamouny, it will be sufficient to state that, on the 5th 
of August, the weather towards the middle of the day 
improved so much, that I decided upon starting at two 
o'clock, with my guides, for the Montanvert, with the 
intention at anyrate of passing the night there, and 
of proceeding the next morning for the Col du Géant, 
should the weather continue fine. Besides the three 
guides, two of whom had several times made the pas- 
sage, I was attended by a young man in the character 
of guide-aspirant, who hoped one day to be enrolled 
among the regular Chamouny guides. Of course he 
was not engaged on the same terms as the other three. 
We arrived early in the afternoon at the Montanvert, 
after a very hot walk. Here we found the customary 
number of visitors of all nations, who had been recreat- 
ing themselves during the day with the wonders of the 
Mer de Glace, and were now assembling in various 
groups, preparing to descend to Chamouny. My arrival 
so late in the day, with my rather formidable tail of 
guides, seemed to cause some surprise, which increased 
when my intentions transpired. However, a good- 
humoured conversation naturally sprung up, which 
ended with good wishes being showered upon me from 
all sides. ‘Adieu, monsieur; bon voyage!’ said a 
Frenchman at parting; adding, with as near an ap- 
proach to a sub-sardonic smile as his politeness would 
permit, ‘ Et beaucoup de plaisir!’ with which words the 
last party disappeared down the steep mountain path, 
leaving me to the avalanches and my meditations. I 
retired into the little hospice, where I and my guides 
supped, and betook ourselves to rest betimes. The 
weather seemed settled, and, if possible, improving. 
Before one o’clock in the morning I heard my guides 
stirring, and soon after we all met, and congratulated 
each other on the fineness of the weather. The planet 
Jupiter was shining magnificently over the summit of 
the Grandes Torasses, and the moon, three weeks old, 
was just rising over the Aiguille du Dru. I had felt a 
little uneasy during the night, owing to my having 
heard some strong gusts of wind; but they had now 
quite died away, and the silence was unbroken, save by 
the steady roar of the many small torrents falling from 
the opposite rocks and lesser glaciers into the Mer de 
Glace. It was not in the least cold. By a quarter 


after two we were on foot; and after half an hour’s 
walk by moonlight, we came to the precipitous face 
of rock called Les Ponts, a point which we passed 
without difficulty, after which we were soon fairl 
launched, and on foot, upon the great glacier itself. We 
took the route leading to the Jardin, as far as the 
moraines at the foot of the Couvercle, and then coasted 
along them as far as the Tacul, where we arrived at 
half-past four. ‘The sky now appeared of the most 
exquisite rose-colour over the Couvercle, and of a fine 
yellow over the Aiguilles Rouges, behind the Flégére, 
at some distance on the other side of the vale of Cha- 
mouny. Once, before it was light, during our progress, 
one of the guides cut a step or two for us in the ice 
with the axe that he carried for that purpose, and it 
was curious to see it strike fire on the gritty surface. 
At the foot of the Tacul I had some spiked nails screwed 
into the soles of my shoes. 

Here I gazed with renewed wonder, although I had 
enjoyed nearly the same view before when I visited 
the Jardin, at the Glacier du Taléfre, and at the Glacier 
du Tacul, which we were shortly to be busily engaged 
in scaling. The sun was now shining brilliantly on the 
highest peaks, there was neither cloud nor vapour 
visible, and no wind, save a moderate pleasant breeze. 
Nothing could be more wonderful than the conviction 
that there were many hours of uncertain labour before 
us in the passage of the glacier, which from hence, in 
the clear morning air, appeared so little formidable. 
The weather was so fine, that the eye was deceived as 
to height and distance even more than usual. 

At about half-past five, on a steep slope of snow con- 
siderably above us, under the Aiguille du Grésson, I 
saw to my great delight a troop of about fifteen cha- 
mois. They were not at all behaving like the chamois 
of the picture-shops—neither tumbling down precipices 
upon their heads, nor exhibiting themselves in any con- 
ventional attitudes ; but were making their way, in a 
file, gently across the snow, one after another, just as 
you see deer in a park; nor did they appear to take 
any notice of us. 

Hereabouts we came to some ugly crevasses in the 
glacier, with snow-bridges over them, which had a 
treacherous look, owing to the snow which fell freshly, 
and in considerable quantities, only three days ago (on 
August 2), and which lay thickly on this part of the 
glacier. In fact we were now beginning to attain 
a considerable height. Next we came to several cre- 
vasses in succession, extending, to all appearance, right 
across the glacier ; these were of a very variable width, 
so that we readily found places narrow enough to enable 
us to pass them with ease. By six o'clock we had 
ascended the glacier, at a guess, to about the level of 
the Jardin, which we could see at a distance, opposite 
to us, in its solitude, insulated in the upper part of the 
Glacier du Taléfre.* 

Soon after this we got into the heart of the Glacier 
du Tacul, and Alexandre Devonassond went ahead of 
us all to explore the way. Here we came to some 
really bad places, which we passed with care and pa- 
tience, and not without a sensation of horror on seeing 
a mass of ice roll from above, and disappear with a 
thundering crash. Hurrying forward with all possible 
care, we at length got some breathing-time on a small 
plain of snow; and afterwards, for a little while, con- 
tinued our progress up the glacier without having to 
encounter any bad crevasses: we were aided too, rather 
than impeded, by the new-fallen snow—the softness of 
which took off the danger that would otherwise have 
existed of slipping upon the ice. Hitherto our progress 
had been very slow, and we had been obliged to make 
pares ne so that it was now past seven 
o'clock. 

I will observe, by the way, that it is quite impossible 


* According to Professor Forbes, the height above the level of 


the sea of the lowest part of the Jardin is 9042, and of the highest 
part, 9893 English feet. , 
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very bad crevasse, Devonassond was again sent out to 
explore a passage in one direction, and Coutet to ex- 
in another, leaving me and the two others together. 


appeared to be old ice, and therefore, by com- 

i firm. This bridge, if such it may be called, 
hy on our right, many feet above us, and the question 
Devonassond, with admirable 

coolness, yet running risks, as I thought, which made 
me feel almost faint with anxiety as I witnessed them, 
managed, by the help of steps which he cut with his 
axe in the solid ice, to scramble up to the base of a small 
column of ice that communicated with a sort of plat- 
form, on which there was firm, though seanty standing- 
room, and from whence the bridge might be immediately 
reached. The ice-column looked insecure, and the more 
so from the quantity of brilliantly-white fresh -fallen 
snow that had lodged against it. Its firmness, however, 
was put to the proof by blows with an ice-pole, and it 
was partially cleared of the fresh snow. Devonassond 
then cautiously cut steps round its exterior surface, and 
so ascended to the platform, followed by another guide, 


was, how to reach it. 


who held one end of a strong cord, the other end of 


which was tied round my body. I then followed them. 
The two guides, now firmly placed on the platform, held 
the cord slackly, not intending to use it unless it was 
required. It was agreed that they should tighten it if 
I ealled out to them to do so, but not else. Thus I 
wound my way, in the footsteps of those who preceded 
me, carefully round the column, with literal precipices 
and yawning gulfs of ice, formed by crevasses intersect- 
ing crevasses in every possible direction, beneath me; 
steadying myself with one hand as I walked, and hold- 
ing the cord loosely between the finger and thumb of 
the other, like a child who learns to walk alone by hold- 
ing up its frock before it—for confidence in the succour 
at hand was the only support really required. The 
other two guides followed me. We then ail crossed the 
narrow bridge of ice without difficulty ; and, descending 
by a low, yet perpendicular cliff of ice, we resumed our 
of march, leaving this formidable intersection of 
crevasses behind us. It was now eight o'clock. Soon 
after this, the glacier changed its appearance altogether. 
As we aseended, we found more fresh snow, and fewer 
crevasses; but there was still great need of caution. 
Here we all tied ourselves together with two stout 
cords, and for half an hour more, until we 
came to a convenient place for halting, where we 
and took some breakfast, having had a laborious 
of more than six hours from the Montanvert, al- 
most entirely over ice. 

Here I accidentally let fall on the snow the case of the 
green I wore on this expedition. It imme- 
diately began to glide away, as if animated, and dis- 
appeared down a crevasse, at about eighty yards below 
us. Nothing is safe for an instant if not well-looked 
after on these treacherous slopes. In order to prevent 
a like mischance happening to our poles, the loss of any 
of which would have been a serious matter, we took 
care never to let them out of our hands without first 
sticking them firmly upright in the snow by their 

ends. 


Whilst we were in the middle of the glacier, I could 
not help remarking what ridiculous figures we all were, 
equipped with blouzes, frieze gaiters, green spectacles, 
veils, and slouched hats, pacing along with the most 
solemn gravity. The journey had made us very hungry, 
and we fell to our repast with excellent appetites, after 
which we resumed our line of march exactly as before. 
At a quarter before ten we came on the fresh track of 


= 


more chamois, but we saw none. Mont Blanc now 
_— on our right, in a roeky opening by the side 

the glacier, astonishingly diminished in height, ang 
apparently ne he yet in reality it was more than 


sary to make in order to find snow-bridges 

enough to bear us across the crevasses with which the 
snow was at this height intersected. Some of these 
bridges had a downward, and not an upward curve; 
fringed with icicles many feet long. Such bridges as 
these we carefully avoided. In many places we say 
creases in the smooth snow, under which we found in. 
cipient cracks and crevasses of a few inches only in 
width, that seemed to show that these wonderful 
regions were in a perpetual state of lapse and change, 


so that in all probability no two journeys across them | 


can be made under similar circumstances. We « 

peared to have got out of our main difficulties quite a 
suddenly as we at first got entangled among them. And 
now the bare outline of the Col seemed to lic just before 
us; it was not, however, until after nearly another 


hour’s labour over the inclined plane of eternal snoy, ’ 
glacier no longer, that we actually found ourselves upon | 
the ridge (according to Forbes), 11,142 feet above the | 


level of the sea: having attained our point not without 
some hard work, and undergoing some risks, but with- 
out sustaining any painful degree of fatigue, and with- 
out experiencing any ill effects whatever from the rarity 
of the air; symptoms of which may always be expected 
to be rienced as soon as an elevation of ten thow 


sand feet is attained. The cool, silent precautions of my | 


guides throughout were beyond all praise. 


But it is not desirable, and it is scarcely possible, to | 


remain long on the uppermost ridge. You must make 
immediately for the rocky buttress on which De Saus- 
sure’s cabin stood. In order to attain this spot, you 
pass a very dangerous steep slope of snow, terminating 
abruptly in a precipice on the summit of the glacier of 
Mont Fréty, on the side towards Piedmont. In cross 
ing this slope, the new-fallen snow stood us in good 
stead. It was exactly of the proper consistency for 
walking upon safely and easily; nevertheless, it ap- 
peared to me to be a place where, in some states of the 
weather, an avalanche might easily be detached, that 
would carry all before it and with it to destruction. 
Devonassond told me that on one occasion, on passing 
this spot, he found it an entire sheet of ice, so that he 
was obliged to cut steps right across its whole length in 
order to reach the rocks. ‘These, however, we now 
attained without difficulty; and on arriving, we con- 
gratulated one another on the entire success that had, up 
to this point, attended our expedition, and commenced 
a vigorous attack upon our remaining provisions. 
Here, then, we were fairly stationed upon the summit 
of the Col du Géant, at a height, as I have before stated, 
of more than eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. From this point the view to the north is quite 
shut out; but on turning to the south, on your right 
hand, is the summit of Mont Blanc, with its dependent 
glaciers, and awful buttresses and outworks; in good 
truth, a most sublime and astonishing sight! Below, lies 
the Allée Blanche; farther, amidst a wilderness of alps, 
not fewer than five enormous peaks of mountains, appa- 
rently little lower than Mont Blanc, and of outlines to 
the full as grand; nearer rose the Cramont and the 
Pain de Sucre, hard by which was the little town of 
Courmayeur, with the adjacent valleys; and thus, not 
to catalogue the remaining mountains, the eye passed 
eastward towards Mount Rosa, and the glorious Cervin. 
Most fortunately there was no haze or vapour to inter- 
cept the wonders of the view; there were only a few 
white clouds here and there, rather setting off than 
marring the proportions and magnitudes of the moun- 
tains before us, infinite in number and majesty. Ia 
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for the most extravagant pencil to exaggerate the out- | 
lines of glacier scenery— its wild fantastic forms, icy cliffs, | 
crags, pyramids, pillars, and huge projecting masses, all 
making up an extraordinary study for the artist. 
Soon afterwards, in consequence of our coming to a 
inaccessible. From hence we pursued our course up 4 
long and steep ascent of snow, in one monotonons zig. 
zag, interrupted only by our sinking knee-deep inty 
Flere fe Wasp, apparently purzic Ourselves, | the soft snow, and by the countermarches it was neces. 
eame buzzing round and round us. We were at fault 
here for some time. At last a very narrow bridge of 
ice was seen at some little distance, which, by its darker 
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| towering magnificence of the Mont Velen, which I had 


| sloping green meadows, led us finally down into the vale 
| of Courmayeur at a quarter past five. Here, just as we 


| guides, in alarm, ran to my assistance, and in less than 
| & minute I was 


descent, 
of the Col du Géant towards Courmayenr. 

Whilst gazing at the view, our attention was arrested 
by a hissing sound, which we found to proceed from the 
gnow on a very long and ipitous slope to our right, 
the surface of which, r the influence of the noon- 


large as we could lift, down the slope, in hopes of 
augmenting the avalanches; but it was wholly without 
effect. The velocity, however, which these stones ac- 

ired before they reached the bottom of the slope, and 
the force with which they dashed against the rocks 
below, bursting asunder in clouds of dust, was a striking 
sight. Two of my party succeeded in detaching a very 
large mass, which rolled down with prodigious violence, 
but it had no more effect on the snow than the smaller 


ones. 

Some of the boards of De Saussure’s cabin, before 
alluded to, still remain on this spot. Here it was that, 
in his devotedness to science, that distinguished philo- 
sopher passed seventeen days and nights. The débris of 
rock here contain a vast quantity of crystals. Here, too, 
we picked up the broken stem of a thermometer. We 
also saw several butterflies whilst we remained on the 
summit. We had, earlier in the day, seen several dead 
and dying insects on the surface of the snow, and one 
or two dead half- birds. 

We remained on the summit of the Col until a quar- 
ter before one o’clock. I forgot to note the exact time 
of our arrival, but I think we remained on the summit 
nearly two hours, enjoying the uninterrupted calmness 
and beauty of the weather. We now commenced our 
descent towards Courmayeur. Our way lay down a 
long precipice of loose rocks and stones, fortunately free 
from snow. This descent, together with a glissade of 
snow much lower down, and after that a steep descent 
of rude mountain pasture, occupied us, without inter- 
mission, until past three o’clock, when we made another 
halt at the tail of a snow-slope, from under which there 
issued a delicious clear stream of ice-cold water. Here we 
finished what wine we had with us, and congratulated 
each other sincerely on the success of our expedition, 
for now all difficulties were past; and I will not deny 
having looked up at the frowning battlements of ice, on 
which we had been so lately standing, with the most 
exhilarating sensations. ; 

During the descent, I was much struck with the 


seen in great beauty when on an excursion to the 
Great St Bernard a fortnight before. The beauty of 
the scenery below, about Courmayeur, as seen during 
the descent, exceeds anything which the vale of Cha- 
mouny affords. 

Other steep pastures, fir-woods, and a succession of 


had reached the bottom, although I felt in no respéet 
unpleasantly fatigued, I was attacked by a giddiness so 
sudden and violent, that I fell against a young ash-tree, 
and thence headlong down a soft grassy bank. My 


res ; nor was I in the 
least hurt by the fall. This kind of attack I had never 
before experienced. I have no doubt but that it was 
eccasioned by changing the air of the glacier, and of 
the mountain, for that of the valley, which we all found 
very hot and close. I continued my walk with great 
caution for a little way, being apprehensive of. a return 
of the seizure; but finding that, on crossing a narrow 
wooden bridge over a foaming torrent, I could stand 
and look at the troubled waters without inconvenience, 
I dismissed the subject from my mind, convinced that 
the indisposition was merely transient. And so it 


o'clock, having been on foot fifteen hours and three- 
quarters. In the evening I experienced a very slight 
bleeding at the nose. I slept well that night, and the 
next morning felt little or no remains of fatigue. 
There is no part of the passage of the Col du Géant, 
from Chamouny to Courmayeur, that is extraordinarily 
fatiguing; though the glacier is sure to be in a state more 
or less dangerous, and the summit ef the Col, towards 
Courmayeur, may be in a very dangerous state indeed. 
The excitement is unceasing, and the attention perpe- 
tually occupied. I have been very fortunate in all my 
mountain excursions, and have been well rewarded for 
paying a little patient attention to the turns of the 
weather. We had scarcely arrived at Courmayeur, 
when dark clouds began to gather round the summit of 
Mont Blanc, and soon after enveloped the Col du Géant; 
and at dusk it came on to rain heavily, with thunder 
and lightning. 

With respect to passing the Col du Géant, I think, 
on the whole, it is better to go, as we did, from Cha- 
mouny to Courmayeur, than from Courmayeur to Cha- 
mouny. It may be a question, in case of bad weather, 
which is the better place of the two to be detained at: 
but at Chamouny you are sure of getting good guides 
at a short notice; and if you intend starting from 
Courmayeur, you must send round to Chamouny for a 
guide to be the leader of the party, and must keep him 
with you till you start. Also, on the Chamouny side, 
in passing the glacier, you are going up hill all the way, 
whereby you obtain a better sight of your chief diffi- 
culties, which also you thus encounter early in the 
day’s work. But, on the other hand, should the rocky 
precipice on the side of Courmayeur have any snow 
upon it, the ascent of it would probably be better than 
the descent. However, in such a case, it would perhaps 
a more prudent plan to defer the expedition alto- 

r. 

The next morning, August 7, was fine after the 
rain and thunder of the night; but we observed that 
fresh snow had fallen on the heights, and that the pre- 
cipitous rocky descent from the was now gray with 
snow ; so that had we delayed our expedition a single 
day, it would in all probability have failed. At eight 
o'clock I left Courmayeur with my guides, and pro- 
ceeded by the Col de la Seigne to Chapice, a wild little 
mountain village, our quarters for the night. We were 
scarcely housed, about dusk, before a thunder-storm 
came on; during which I saw, by a blaze of lightning, 
three children of the hamlet sitting on the grassy slope 
of the mountain, not heeding the weather, and no one 
heeding them. The rain at last drove them in. One 
had a bowl of milk in his hand, and another a wreath 
of Alpine flowers. The next morning we went on by 
the Col du Bon Homme to the baths of St Gervais. 
Here I bade farewell to my trusty guides, shaking them 
all four cordially by the hand at parting. They were 
of course going home to Chamouny. I went on to St 
Martin, and the next morning returned by the dili- 
gence to Geneva. 


MUSIC OF FISHES. 

Aquatic animals are generally supposed to be destitute 
of the means of making themselves heard; and if they com- 
municate with each other, it is usually supposed that it 
must be otherwise than by sound. The seal has, it is 
believed, a peculiar and distinct cry ; and the grampus 
snorts as it attains the surface. Frogs, and other amphi- 
bious animals, croak long and loud enough; but in all these 
eases the sounds are emitted, not under, but above the 


proved. e at length reached Courmayeur at six 
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protracted booming of a distant bell, the d cadence of 
an olian harp, the note of a pitchpipe ping Bar rer or 
any other long-drawn-out musical note. It was at first 
supposed to be music from Parell, floating at intervals on 
the breeze ; then it was perceived to come from all direc- 
tions almost in equal strength, and to arise from the sur- 
face of the water all around the vessel. The boatmen at 
once intimated that the sounds were produced by fish 
abounding in the muddy creeks and shoals around Bom- 
bay and Salsette : they were perfectly well known, and very 
often heard. Accordingly, on inclining the ear towards the 
surface of the water—or, better still, by placing it close to the 
planks of the vessel—the notes appeared loud and distinct, 
and followed each other in constant succession. The boat- 
men next day produced speci of the fish—a creature 
closely resembling in size and shape the fresh-water — 
of the north of Europe—and spoke of them as plentiful, and 
perfectly well known. It is d that they may be oa 
cured alive, and the means afforded of determining how 
the musical sounds are produced and emitted, with other 
particulars of interest supposed new in ichthyology. We 
shall be glad to receive from our readers —, information 
they can give us in sy noe to a phenomenon which does not 
to have been heretofore noticed, and which cannot 
to attract the attention of the naturalist. Of the per- 
fect accuracy with which the singular facts above related 
have been given no doubt will be entertained, when it is 
mentioned that the writer was one of a party of five in- 
telligent persons, by all of whom they were most carefully 
observed, and the im ions of all of whom in regard to 
them were uniform. It is supposed that the fish are con- 
fined to particular localities —shallows, estuaries, and 
muddy creeks, rarely visited by Europeans ; and that this 
is the reason why hitherto no mention, so far as we know, 
has been made of the peculiarity in any work on natural 
history.— Bombay Times. 


FACTS ON THE POST-OFFICE. 


At an entertainment lately given at Manchester to Mr 
Rowland Hill, the originator of the penny postage, some 
remarkable statements were made by that distinguished 
benefactor of his country. ‘He wished,’ he said, ‘to con- 
vey to his hearers some idea of the magnitude of the 
institution. Were he meee | to state that so many millions 
of letters passed through the Post-office in a year, no one 
could form any accurate conception of the reality. The 
best mode, probably, to convey any idea of the whole, 
would be for him to describe some part. For instance, 
last night when he left London, he was at Euston Square 
when the mail was brought in to go by the train—this 
being only one of many which are despatched by railways. 
It was considered an exceedingly light mail; but small as 
it was, it literally filled six large omnibuses ; and the heavy 
mails forwarded on a Saturday night filled nine carriages 
of a similar description. Again, the number of dead letters, 
since the adoption of prepayment, had hecome a very 
small fraction—less than the 200th part of the whole ; 
nevertheless the average amount of money found in such 
letters, in coin, bank-notes, and bills of exc , was 
L.400,000 per annum. Many thousands of po were 


might seem to many absurd that letters should be carried 
ed a town for which they were intended, and then 
rought back; but it was not really abs It arose 
from the impossibility of every town making up a bag for 
every other town. There were about 1000 post-towns, and 
if every one of these made up 1000 bags, there would be 
; in fact, more b than letters. It had 
uld be taken to make 
the main features of the Post-office system intelligible to 
the ple. There was no department of government 
Cal cme so much into contact with the people, and 
it was advisable that they should know what a 
ments were le of improvement, and what were not. 
Perhaps it might be interesting to the company to revert 
to a few facts connected with the change produced by 
the plan of y postage. Immediately before the in- 
troduction the reduced rate of postage, the number 
of chargeable letters—not including franks—delivered 
amounted to 75,000,000 annually. Last year it ted to 


actually found in letters with no address whatever. It | 


Peiaing a 

office in St Martin’s-le-Grand, was as that 
which, under the old system, was in the whole 
United Kingdom. The increase was rapidly going on, and 
amounted to 
the previous year. It was the opinion of many gentlemen 
that the introduction of the Penny rate increased the diffi. 
culty of t was said they could not 
afford to give cheaper postage and greater facilities also; 
but in fact im its had followed one another more 
rapidly since the penny postage came into operation than 
before. When the plan was first proposed, the large towns 


the: 


Wales there were formérly only 2000 post-oftices of every 
kind ; now there were 4000. ere Was a growing convic- 


must make it 


to make the establishment profitable, 
t efforts 


as useful as ible, and to that great o 
should be devoted.” 


THE SWING. 


Urwanrp she wings her flight afar, 
A bird amid the quivering bowers ; 
Then, shooting downwards like a star, 
Just skims the dew, and stirs the flowers. 


One moment, like the huntress fair, 
She stoops to kiss Endymion’s eyes ; 

The next, rebounding in the air, 
Shoots Parthian arrows as she flies. 


Love-banished, and recalled by love, 
She paints the passion false and vain: 
Yet no; for though she seems to rove, 
She still obeys the master’s chain. 


Now on the earth, now in the air, 

Now won, now lost, her fleeting charms ; 
Gliding aloft, a phantom fair, 

Then pressed an instant in my arms: 


Ah! cease, dear wayward girl, to fly, 
And from thy wild vagaries rest ; 
Leave, leave the angel in the sky, 
And give the woman to my breast! 


THE ROUND TOWER. 
A SONNET. 
Iy London, queen of cities, you may see, 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A goodly tall round tower. Its base is wet 
With Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly. 
Who was it built this tower? what may it be? 

Say, was it piled by Druid hands of old? 

Or reared by Eastern Magi, there to hold 
The sacred flame, type of their deity ? 

Was it a hermit’s calm retreat ? or pile 

Where hung the 
Or is it such as in green Erin’s isle 

We see, whose uses nobody can tell ?~ 
"Twas answered, ‘ Who ’twas built it know I not ; 
But 'tis, | know, the Tower for Patent Shot.’ 

—Old newspaper. 


ding bell ? 


CHARACTER OF UNHEALTHY DISTRICTS. 

All these districts have the same character. The streets 
are narrow, badly paved, badly cleansed, and badly drained; 
the houses ill-constructed, without the means of cleanliness 
and decency, over-crowded and unventilated; and, as a 
consequence, the streets are covered with filth, and the 
houses full of impure air. The condition of the streets and 
houses generates filthy habits, and the habits once formed, 
react upon, and exaggerate the state of things to which 
they owe their origin ; till at length filth, disease, destitu- 
tion, and crime, come to dwell together as natural and in- 
separable companions.—Sanitary State of the Metropolis. 


299,500,000, or to fourfold the original number. It would 
require something more than that to bring the Post-oflice 
revenue up to the former gross amount ; but less than five- 
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fold w effect that object. At the present moment, the 
number of letters delivered in the London district, com- 
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had only a single mail connecting them with London ; now | 
have two mails per day. Again: in England and | 


circle of a radius of twelve miles round the Post. 


more last year as compared with | 


tion in the minds of all connected with the Post-office, that | 
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